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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

I F there is a danger of literature becoming separated from 
life, and at times the danger becomes actuality, there is a 
still greater one of the same thing happening in the study of 
literature. For one thing, it is apt to become that most arid of 
studies, literary history, in which history is largely, and 
literature, in any real meaning of the word, entirely ignored. 
The literature of the past is only of value in so far as it has 
significance to-day, just as history is only of use if it can throw 
a light upon the contemporary scene. But in the same way as 
history becomes illuminating by study, by finding out not 
only what people did, but why they did it, what circum¬ 
stances, thoughts and emotions brought them to act, so we 
enlarge the boundaries within which the literature of the past 
has value if we gain an insight into the circumstances, 
thoughts and feelings which produced not only the writers, 
but also the readers of any particular period. 

People of different ages speak different languages; not that 
the words are necessarily different, but the implications are. 
We of the twentieth century mean very little when we speak 
of the “social virtues”, whereas to an eighteenth-century 
writer the phrase implied a whole philosophy of civilisation. 
For us to understand what Donne meant when he wrote: 

On man heavens influence works not so. 

But that it first imprints the ayre, 

Soe soule into the soule may flow. . . . 

We have to be at least aware of a whole body of philosophic 
thought, we might say of philosophic apprehension, to which 
most of us are likely to be strangers, but which was common 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Thus one of the 
objects of literary study should be to enable us to translate the 
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language of another day into that of our own, which we can 
only do if we realise that these divergencies of expression are 
not merely a question of literary allusion, but of what entered 
the minds of educated people every day, coloured the spec¬ 
tacles through which they looked at life, and moulded the 
form in which they uttered their feelings. Thus it is not 

altogether idle to ponder why Ben Jonson should have 
written: 

What beckoning ghost besprent with April dew 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew 

{Elegy 071 Lady Jane Pawlett) 


while Pope should have preferred: 

What beckoning ghost athwart the moonlit glade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder shade 

{In Memory of an Unfortunate Lady) 

for there is a reason which lies deeper than personal idio¬ 
syncrasy. 

It has become a platitude to say that an age is reflected in 
Its literature, and like all platitudes the saying has ceased to 
have any force. Moreover, an age is often much better 
represented by what is no longer read, than by the works 
which we still take from our shelves. If, for instance, we try 
to reconstruct the Restoration period from the plays of the 
time, we shall get a view which is, to say the least of it, mis¬ 
leading: the age is far better represented by the turgid flood 
of pamphlets which issued from the inkpots of Penn and 

Thomas Hicks, John Faldo, and a dozen other 
lorgotten and vituperative sectarians. We tend to read 
JJryden s plays, or certain of the satires, in preference to his 
other work; but he is far nearer his age in Religio Laid 
The Hind and Panther than in his now more popular 
writings. And if each age brings forth its own recognisable 
progeny, how is it that Milton and Etherege appeared to¬ 
gether? or Thomas Hardy and Max Beerbohm? Each age 
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has so many facets, that it is difficult to pitch on any as being 
its outstanding mirror though each age will have certain 
peculiarities not shared by the others. But these peculiarities 
are often merely the surface of fashion, accidental rather than 
essential, and until we know something of the age, we can¬ 
not tell which peculiarity, when explained, can have any 
significance for us. ) 

Yet,.if it is dangerous to regard literature as the looking- < 
glass of its time, every age has certain problems which seem to 
it to be of major urgency. In the Shakespearian age it was to 
incorporate the “new learning” into life; later in the seven¬ 
teenth century, the politico-religious issue was the important 
one; the eighteenth century, again, was lured by a vision of 
civilised man. That is to say that each age has its philo¬ 
sophy, its scale of values. But philosophy, which to some ex¬ 
tent conditions literature, is itself conditioned, partly by the 
way people live, and partly by the influx of thought from 
foreign countries, though it is as well to remember that such 
thought will only penetrate or take root in a country already j, 
prepared for it. Therefore, the way people live, their social 
and political grouping, their economic formation, to some 
extent determine the way they write. Much has lately been I 
made of the influence of economics: too much, for Marx can¬ 
not account for Milton, and it is as easy to argue that the 
economic development of the eighteenth century was due to 
the idea of the universe as defined by Newton as that “Dutch 
finance”, commercialism, and the expansion of trade, gives a 
clue to the philosophy of history which runs through Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. Yet economics have an effect on literature; 
we can see it to some extent in Piers Plowman, and without the 
rise of the midle classes at the end of the seventeenth century 
we could not have had Defoe, Steele, or Addison; the polite 
essayist could not have come into being, quite apart from 
whether or not he preached the bourgeois virtues. 

The influence of foreign thought is a subject that has 
loomed too large, perhaps, in most histories of literature, 
mainly because literature has on the whole been treated as 
separate from life. The influence of something on somebody 
has been a favourite subject for theses, and the answers have 
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been as dubious as the theme has been ill-defined. Because 
Chaucer, having read Dante’s 

Qjiali i fioretti di noUurno gelo 
chinati e chiusi, poi che il sol gVimbiancay 
si drizzen tutti aperti in loro stelo; 


tal mi fee' io. . . , 


{Inferno II, 127. . . .) 


or, more probably, the corresponding lines in the Filostrato 
of Boccaccio, proceeded to sing 

But right as floures, thorugh the colde of night 
Y-closed, stoupen on hir stalkes lowe, 

Redressen hem a-yein the sonne bright, 

And spreden on hir kinde cours by rowe; 

Right so gan. . . . 

. . . .Troilus. . . . 

{Troilus and Criseydey II St. 139) 

that is not to say that Chaucer was influenced by Dante or by 
Boccaccio; indeed no prettier contrast to the Divina Commedia 
could be found than Fhe Canterbury TaleSy though it is clear 
that there is some connection between them and the 
Decameron. No one really familiar with the comedy of France 
and England in the 17th century, with an understanding 
of what they were up to, can believe that the English were 
influenced by the French to more than a superficial degree. 
Nevertheless, the thought of one country, or of one individual, 
can very profoundly affect a period, and the scepticism of 
Montaigne is apparent throughout the seventeenth century 
from Shakespeare to Halifax. In the same way, German 
thought obscured the clarity of Coleridge, and puffed the 
thought and style of Carlyle to an almost intolerable smoki¬ 
ness. 

f Tl^ writer, therefore, is, besides being a unique individual, 
the product of the forces of his time. However much we_ 
may regret it, we have to abandon. Shelley’s contention that 
“poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world”, 
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1 

though we need not altogether throw over the position; for 
though, no doubt, thought does sometimes influence action, 
it is more usually the successor of deeds, and it will not be 
denied that Locke is a childjif the Revolution just as Hobbes 
was of the Great Rebellionjit is truer to say with Arnold that 
poetry is a criticism of life,^ough not quite true, for litera¬ 
ture is, rather, a growth from life itself, a part of life, not its 
harvest only. We can go further and say that it is so ravelled 
witlTlife that it can be described also as the soil and the seed. 
But that a metaphor should lead to such confusion is enough 
to indicate how closely tangled with life literature is, how 
complex the relation between them, and how impossible it is 
to separate one from the other. ) 

The object of the Introductions in this series is to give the 
student some idea of the soil out of which the works of litera¬ 
ture grew, so as to be able to grasp with fuller understanding 
the books mentioned in the Bibliographies. This, then, is not 
yet another History of English Literature, but rather, to 
exaggerate a little, a History of England in which not kings, 
battles, diplomatic or constitutional struggles, nor even 
economic development, are given pride of place, but litera- 
ture(As is suitable to our age in which economics have come 
to b^iven a high place as determinants not only of our lives, 
but of our manner of thinking and feeling, and even of our 
religion, economics will be given more stress than they have 
hitherto been allowed in books on literature, but not, as some 
would no doubt wish, to the exclusion of everything else. For 
instance, though the question of the control of money no 
doubt played a larger part in the Great Rebellion than we 
were most of us brought up to believe, it would be absurd to 
neglect the religious elements in the struggle: indeed, as 
Professor R. H. Tawney has shown, it was religion itself that 
largely jietermined the economic trend of the eighteenth 
Jeentury. The effect of religion on literature is more easily 
jtraceable; it begins with Beowulf and runs through the whole, 
most markedly in the periods where the Church to a large ex¬ 
tent stamped the nature of society, or when controversy 
raged high, as it did from the Reformation—or at least from 
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the time of the Marprelate Tracts —to the foundation of the 
Bank of England. Phi losophy also plays an important part, 
not only as being the matter of much admirable writing, but 
also in the general attitude towards life exhibited by writers 
who unconsciously, rather than in full awareness, absorbed 
the ideas of their time. But philosophy again is affected by 
economics, for no one can doubt that the individualism of the 
nineteenth century was largely the result of the Industrial 
Revolution, and that Carlyle’s Cromwell must own as fore¬ 
bears Adam Smith and James Watt. S cience also can affect 
literature, and without Huxley there would" probably have 
been a different Hardy. ) 

Another addition to the view of literature is made in these 
volumes by giving due place to the sister arts where they rose 
to any l^ight, or seem to have importance with respect to 
writing. Thus music had an effect on poetry in the seven¬ 
teenth century, while painting and architecture affected the 
poetry, and perhaps the prose, of the eighteenth. Wherever, 
in short, the literary “movement” of a time seems congruous 
with that of the other arts, they are included in the survey. 
Most important of all, however, is the soci al back ground, the 
changes of milieu indicated, say, by the decay of the guilds or 
the rise of nationalism; for these are the things which most 
affect the way people live, and therefore what they will most 
wish to write and to read.*j 

The Bibliographies whirii form the major part of each 
volume are designed to give the reader a detailed view of the 
literature of each period, and being classified and com¬ 
mented will enable him to study or to enjoy either diny special 
branch, or the whole literature of the period.^Only the 
specialist can read everything; but the aim of this series is to 
enable anyone who so wishes, to get a clear idea of any one 
period by reading with a certain degree of fe rvou r for a year, 
a clear notion not only of what was written, but, so to speak, 
of why and how, from what imp ulse s, v^dth what objects, and 
in what conditions morally speaEng. It is hoped by this 
method to integrate literature with life, and so give the writ¬ 
ings of the past that meaning without which to read is to be 
baffled, and to miss that greatest of all pleasures, a sense of 
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unity of feeling with the writer of any work. Lacking this, 
literature is too far separated from living, and can have but 

little value.3 

(_The manner in which English literature has been split up 
in this series no doubt demands an explanation. There arc 
many ways in which it can be split up. This has been done 
vari ously , sometimes rather arbitrarily by ce nturies or 
other irrelevant measuring rods, more often by grouping it 
around great figures; The Age of Wordsworth and so on; or 
by literary movements: The Romantic Revival, for instance. 
These divisions have their uses, but for our purpose here they 
tend to subordinate life to literature. It is admitted that there 
is an element of arbitrarin^s in the present divisions also, 
but the object is to relate literature to life, disregarding 
movements, which may only be differen t as pcctg of the same 
thing. The divisions here correspond in the main with social 
sense; roughly indeed, with what reser vatio ns you will, and 
with contradictions of a rule which cannot be rigid) since 
human nature refuses to fit into compartments.'^ 

(* In the first period, after the Conquest, you can say with 
^me plaq^bility (though it is in this period that our structure 
is weakest) that literature was much more diffused among 
different classes; it was written for no particular brand of 
persor^Everyone would read Piers Plowmati^ or applaud the 
miracle plays.fThere is, it is true, much that is courtly about 
Chaucer, but there is much that is not. When we get to 
Spenser, say, we feel that literature is being written for an 
aristocracy: the drama still maintained its general appeal 
(though even as early as the moralities and interludes there is 
a shift away from the people), but it became more and more 
aristocratic, till under Charles II it was entirely courtlyj)This 
period, then, we can describe as the aristocratic period: 
Donne, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, \^iIton^ are 
writers for an aristocracy, and this social sense we may say 
was established by the Tudors, and exploited by the Stuarts, 
till it came to an end at the Revolution of 1688. Then, with 
great suddenness, there appeared a literature written by the 
middle class, of the middle class, and for the middle class: 
the pamphleteers, the essayists, and soon Defoe and the 
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novelists. Even the drama changed with startl ing rapidity, 
with the anti-aristocratic satire of Farquhar, and the senti¬ 
mental comedy of Steele. 

("The ideas of the middle class, with its strong sense, as it 
men had, of an organised society, gave place in the last 
century to the idea of individualism, due partly to the 
French, and partly to the Industrial Revolution. It had 
been begun by the romantic poets, with their break-away 
from the idea of “society” so dear to the eighteenth century. 
It might grieve Shelley to think tha^e was the forerunner of 
ithe excellent Dr. Smiles, but so it is^^t all^vents,..individual- 
usm dominated literature until the War. But even before that 
, it was breaking down (having somewhat oddly con sorte d 
with a blat ant imperia lism), as can be seen from the plays of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and still more, perhaps, from the novels 
of Mr. E. M. Forster. The post-War period has its own charac¬ 
teristics; a new^wht has'been given to our view by^the recent 
jinvestigations into psychology, ethnology, physics, and by 
'the Russian Revolution.^ 

There are, of course, several objections to this sort of 
division: odd elements appear everywhere: you cannot, for 
instance, rank Bunyan among aristocratic writers. But some 
division has to be made along chronological lines. It may be 
objected that the first period needs at least two volumes; it 
is so long and so varied. That is true, but the number of 
works which remain which can be of interest to the general 
reader are comparatively few, and it was thought better to 
devote more space to our more recent heritages, as being 
both fuller of works we are likely to read, and as having a 
closer influence upon our present day approach to living. 

Bonamy Dobr^e 





PREFACE 


T his book does not attempt to carry out more than its 
title implies; it is an introduction only to the literature 
of the period, showing in the Bibliography where material for 
further study may be found^ 

( A history of literature is (or should be) a history of litera¬ 
ture: not of social conditions, nor of science or philosophy; 
it is an account, rather, of the changes in forrn and content of 
works to which the name of art,~ln one respect,, or another, 
can Be^^vem But the form is dependent on, a function of, 
the content: and the content is not merely what the work is 
“about”, but also the mind of the man who wrote it. In an 
introduction to a phase of literature, therefore, we are 
concerned to follow the changes i n conte nt^ in social cop- 
ditions, and in phi loso phy, keeping in mind, however, that 
the object of our studies is the understanding and enjoyment 
of books as literature, and not as social document^ 

The authors of this book would wish to acknowledge 
their debts to those who have been kind enough to help them; 
to Professor R. M. Hewitt for reading the manuscript, for 
making several corrections, and for a number of valuable 
suggestions: to Mr. W. R. Childe for some suggestions: to 
Miss F. S. Leontinoff for helping to organise the philosophic 
section of the Bibliography, and to Professor J. W. Harvey 
for wridng the more considerable notes in that section: and 
to Miss I. D. Thornley for help in organising the historical 
section. None of them, however, arc to be held responsible 
for any errors. 

It may be added that though one of the colla bora tors is 
mainly responsible for the Introduction, and the other for 
the Bibliography and its comments, there has been a good 

I deal of mutual interference. It might prove an amusing 
exercise in critical discernment to endeavour to distinguish 
the two hands. 

E.C.B. 

B.D. 
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§ 1 . THE BACKGROUND 
1830-1914 

O UR period is probably no more complex than any other, 
but it seems so because it is closer to us than the pre¬ 
vious ones 7 )Time has not performed so much siftin g for our 
benefit; the actual number of authors and of bo^s written is 
enormously greater than before, so that it appears almost 
impossible to make any clear general statements, or to dis¬ 
engage the cross-currents. One is forced, therefore, within 
the limits of endurable space, to put forward statements 
which should instantly be q ualifi ed^ while at the same time 
being acutely aware that the history and significance of these 
eighty-five years will not be the same for one type of mind 
as for another. 

C Yet it can be said, without much fear of contradiction, 
that the age represents the triumph of the middle classes. 
The first Reform Bill of 1832 ushered them in vociferously 
to the halls of power: thesecon^of 1867, enthroned them 
there, as the Manhood Su 8 i%^ *^^il^f 1917 have por¬ 
tended their doom. Throughout the period the dominating j 
ideas—and the reactions against them—were those based on \ 
middle-class idea lism^ middle-class prosperity, the whole 
system reaching its height in the sixties and seventies, when 
^ueen, Lords, and Commons showed a singular, unprece¬ 
dented homo gene ity of thought and feeling; a middle-class 
monarch, an aristocracy identifying itself with the middle 
class, the whole mass of tons bourgeois sailing forward on a 
glorious sea of confidence, wa fted by an hitherto unimagin¬ 
able breeze of prosperity, feeling that the secret of living had 
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at last been discovered, and that all the major problems 
were solved, or in sight of solution. The cracks in the struc¬ 
ture were to appear later. And in the main the literature of 
the period is literature about the middle class, for the middle 
class, by the middle class, even that written by the most 
violent critics of the edifice.^) 

(The Victorian age-still stands for most people as pne of 
smug complacency, of hypocritical piety, and of unhealthy 
prudery. But even a very superficial examination shows us 
something in the main far different^ though certainly one 
aspect, especially at one period, lends support to the un- 
veracious commonplace.(At the beginning we find a society, 
which, having survived me terrors aroused by the French 
Revolution, was bent upon building itself up so as to avoid 
such an event at home: it based itself upon the Industrial 
Revolution, and, while casting an uneasy eye upon Malthus, 
pinned its faith on Ricardian economics and Benthamism (the 
doctrine of Utilitarianism, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number”), which the wide-spread and prevailing 
Evangelicalism of the period did little to temper. It weathered 
the famines of “the hungry forties”, and the Chartist and 
other disturbances, menaces which, alarming in the thirties, 
were not laid until 1848, a year which seemed to prove that 
however much the Continent might totter, England was 
solid. The Exhibition of 1851 was the herald of a new age, 
with the middle-class industrialist, supported by the country 
squire and an obedient parsonage, firmly in the saddle, an 
age which reached its height in the middle-class apogee 
referred to above. All was for the best in the best of all 
possible countries. It was, indeed, admitted that there were 
still some injustices, the poor needed bettering morally and 
physically, but all would be cleared up by science and sound 
religion. In short, many agreed with the Mr. Roebuck, 
pilloried into fame by Arnold, that there had never been 
anytKing so glorious in all pa§t history: “I pray that our un¬ 
rivalled happiness may last.’Q 

Whatever k. may have been, happiness or anything else, it 
did not last.(The insularity of the period gave place in the 
eighties and nineties to a form of imperialism, the best side 
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of which was voiced by Kipling. This, however, was to be a 
comparatively short phase: the nasty taste which the Boer 
War and the commercial side of Rhodes’s imperialism left in 
the mouths of many (see, for instance, Mr. Belloc’s Emmanuel 
Burden) gave a fillip.to the socialism which was still, however, 
middle class, being sponsored by Shaw, the Webbs, Wells 
and others; the hero of the Battle of Trafalgar Square in 
1897 even the aristocratic Cunninghame Graham, while 
the dockers, in their great strike of 1890 were successful 
owing to middle-cl^s simpojt. The ni neties s how themselves 
as a confused and scrnihalrperiod. “To some it Is the heyday 
of'BrrtTsHTmperialism, when the empire ‘found itself’. To 
others, observing the early undergrowth of socialism and the 
memorable trade-union conflicts, it is the time when the 
British proletariat ‘found itself’. Those again, concerned with 
the fashionable surface of life and letters in London arc struck 
with the revulsion from puritanism to raffishness, and speak 
of the ‘naughty nineties’. . . . If we look aflhe Press revolu¬ 
tion, we may call it the age of vulgarisation; but if we note 
how much material was being accumulated for the great 
educational advances of the next century, we may think of 
it as the dawning-hour of a new popular enlightenment.”^ 
By the Edwardian period, then, the old Victorian picture 
(thou^ not necessarily all the oldVictorian ideals) had been 
completely shattered; the middle class was criticising itself 
furiously, not in mere matters of detail or sentiment as the 
novefists from the beginning had done, but in questions of 
fundamentals, of structure. The superb confidence, the sense 
of being right, had gone."^ 

C Soc ialigm^ one need hardly say, had been present all 
thro^h.th£peHpd. Itbegin^in this connection, with Owen’s 

nature was alLtlie time changing. Yet, 
like so much in this age, it was curiously paradoxical. The 
revolutionary, or rather reformist ideas of the Chartists, 

•*R. C. K. Ensor. England, 1870-1914. Oxford History of England, 

1936. 

•Self-supporting, self-contained corrununities, run on a socialistic, even 
communistic, basis. They were tried in Ireland, the United States, and 
Hampshire, nt Glasgow, and especially New Lanark. Though some were 
temporarily very successful, all ultimately failed. 
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such tame ideas they seem to us living in a time when vir¬ 
tually all have been carried out, became largely through the 
^ direction taken by the Trades Union movement, Fabianism, 
with its doctrine of the inevitability of gradualness. But the 
rmovement was throughout sTiot with indivi dualistic, more 
clearly Benthamite ideas, strangely at variance with the 
' doctrines of Marx, which only at the end of our period really 
began to affect socialistic thought. Morris, for all his “com¬ 
munism”, was a hero-worshipper, and Wells had his Samurai. 
Nevertheless the old Victorian ideal of individualistic effort 
was decaying; this central middle-class idea was being 
attacked at the root.^) 

C Perhaps, indeed, the most salient point about the age, 
apart from the idea of progress which began many genera¬ 
tions earlier, and which is still a part of our outlook on life, is_ 
this individualism (different from the eighteenth-century idea 
of independence within a rigidly-defined social scheme). It 
^vas impossible under an aristocracy, with its ordered hier¬ 
archy, but it fell in quite naturally with Utilitarianism, and 
the ideas of the French Revolution as found in Tom Paine’s 
The Rights of Man. The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number was to be achieved by individual freedom and in¬ 
dividual effort. It was comforting to think that the miseries of 
the poor were due to their defects of character; Samuel 
Smiles’s showed every robust and honest man the 

\^y to prosperity: and if the poor perished, was not this_^ 
according to the law of nature that Malthus had discovered^ 
But apart from that, the trend of imagination led to the 
hero. To Carlyle, hero-worship was “a fact inexpressibly 
precious”; he himself largely lived on the idea, which 
although he declared it to be out of fashion when he wrote, 
became one of the later characteristics of the period. Most of 
those now of middle age were brought up under the shadow of 
\ great heroes. Even Morris, though he wrote the socialistic 
iMews From Ffowhere often enough glorified the hero. So did 
Charles Kingsley, and even Stevenson: and it was this hero- 
worship, just as much as the political ideas of Empire 
Federation, or financial ideas such as tariffs, that was re¬ 
sponsible for Imperialism. How the idea of the individual as 
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the most important consideration was pursued to the 
vanishing point will be traced when wc come to discuss the 
novel. 

/ A preliminary glance at the literature of the period once 
again warns us that in collating an age with its literature 
it must always be kept in view that the best minds may very 
well be in reaction against their age. The mass of Victorians 
did not think like Carlyle or Matthew Arnold, they thought, 
rather, like Martin Tupper or Trollope; and it was for that 
reason that Carlyle and Arnold wrote. Wc cannot deduce 
the age from its great writers, except in obverse, though, of 
course, they too were of their age. The great prophets of the 
time were all, for one reason or another, against the char- 
acteristies we have come to regard as typical (possibly be¬ 
cause of their invectives against them): Ruskin, Morris, 
Tennyson, in many ways Browning, to add to Carlyle and 
Arnold and such lesser lights as Ebenezer Elliott. Nothing is 
finer in the history of literature than the constant fight for 
n^teousness against cruelty and smugness which was waged 
by'thc chief figures of the time; and their urgent protests arc 
as indicative of the age as the complacent “moral philo¬ 
sophies” of the far more representative Tupper. There were 
indeed men with minds better than Tupper’s who were 
confident that all was at last well, such as Macaulay, who 
gladly trumpeted forth the glad tiding, or Trollope or Sur¬ 
tees who placidly accepted the supposition for fact: but there 
is hardly a writer of influence who shared the supposed Vic¬ 
torian self-gratulation. They were nearly all in rebellion 
against it, loudly indignant or tortured with doubt. Even 
Browning’s well-known and vociferous optimism has been 
analysed as a bellow to cover his distress. 

Perhaps the thread of “medievalism”, the cry of “back to 
the Middle Ages” which occurs so often, may be attributed 
to a more general reaction against the ideas and realities 
of the period. It began, no doubt, in the eighteenth century, 
with the ballad-cult, Ossian, and other manifestations, and 
it was encouraged by Scott; but with the Victorians it ceased 
to be merely literary. Architecturally also it had begun in 
the eighteenth century, largely as a joke; in the nineteenth, 
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as early as Pugin, it became a moral principle. This thread 
permeated much of the thought of the period, through mani¬ 
festations as different as the writings of Cobbett and the pro¬ 
ductions of the Oxford Movement, but always as a protest 
against actual conditions, intellectual or physical. We see it 
not only in Morris, strangely enough in a self-styled adherent 
of Marx, but in Tennyson, Ruskin, and Arnold, and in his¬ 
torians such as Freeman. It is lamentably evident in much of 
the architecture of the time, the pity of it being that its most 
lugubrious manifestations should have coincided with the 
growth of popular education, making school unnecessarily 
repellent, and spoiling hundreds of charming villages with 
hideously gloomy structures. Medievalism continued on 
through the Guild Socialism of the Edwardian period, per¬ 
sisting in our own day in some economic reformers, in Mr. 
Belloc, in G. K. Chesterton, and in the Thomist revivalists. 
It constitutes one of the back currents in opposition to the 
idea of progress.^ 

How far it owed its strength and persistence to the Oxford 
Movement it is difficult to judge. Known at first as the Trac- 
tarian movement, later as Puseyism, this internal revolution 
in the Church figures as the most important centre of in¬ 
tellectual ferment in the early Victorian age. It is difficult 
for us, a hundred years later, to appreciate the heat engen¬ 
dered by the issues which later turned to questions of ritual 
and vestments, this violent quarrel of surplices or no sur¬ 
plices, this partisanship over various differences of opinion. 
We come to forget that “Pusey was never a Puseyite”. It 
produced little literature that we now read, except for what 
Newman wrote; but in the days when tracts and sermons 
were common mental food, it had great literary importance. 
The reasons why it caused so much excitement become a 
little clearer if we try to analyse its emotional ingredients. It 
was partly an attempt to clarify the religious confusion of the 
time, a crusade against somnolence and dogmatic indiffer¬ 
ence. The spur to this, possibly, was Catholic Emancipation 

* A possible view is, that faced with the horrors of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, and thinking the price paid for progress too high, some were panic- 
stricken, and tried to bolt backwards through history. 
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(1829): dogma had to stand against dogma, just as when, 
after 1871, Nonconformist disabilities were removed, the 
High Church party was driven to accentuate its difference 
from Dissent. It was partly a reaction against the new 
rationalisms—Godwin,Bentham, etc.: It may to some extent 
have gained strength by suggesting itself as a good receptacle 
for a dwindling romantic movement. It was a symptom of the 
“back to the Middle Ages” trend, and it was to some extent 
a purely Tojry reaction against the growing power of the 
middle classes. But in the main, certainly in the eyes of those 
responsible for it, it was an assertion of authority, of auth¬ 
ority lying outside the scope of Parliament. As a religious 
movement it was of profound interest to the majority of 
people at that time, who were for the most part passionately 
earnest about religion, and in some of its aspects it received 
the support of the Evangelicals: without them, indeed, it 
would hardly have been possible. But it soon went too far for 
general acceptance: it cast a doubt, now accepted as being 
well grounded, upon the Protestantism of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, notably in Newman’s famous, and to most people 
abhorrent. Tract .YC, which rang the tocsin in every loyally 
Protestant heart in the country. It seemed that the only 
logical end was Rome, and indeed many of the more eager 
spirits seceded. In the fifties, indeed, there was a violent 
Papist scare, owing to the re-establishment of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England. This was what came of 
Catholic Emancipation!^ The Englishman was up inarms (as 
he was again, more tepidly, in 1927-8). All his dread of re¬ 
ligious authority was awakened; he remembered the tyranny 
of Laud, not to go back further, though he seemed forgetful 
of the still worse tyranny of the puritan Saints. But the scare 
died down, and gradually the movement ceased to have 
much spiritual significance except for its adherents, and the 
issue became a political one. The attempt of the Church to 
impose its discipline met with one defeat after another,® one 

'When, a little before the Crimean War, Florence Nightingale started a 
hospital for nutses in Harley Street, her committee wished to exclude Roman 
Catholics. But Miss Nightingale was a practical woman. 

• For greater detail in these matters see the less “external” sketch of the 
religious movement in the Bibliography pp. 183 seq. 
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of the best remembered being the failure of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to punish a clergyman who had denied the doc¬ 
trine of eternal punishment; the lay courts would not uphold 
the judgment, “and took away from orthodox members of 
the Church of England their last hope of everlasting damna¬ 
tion”. The Public Worship Act of 1874 reaffirmed the auth¬ 
ority of the state, as did in a different way the struggle over 
the “Deposited Book” in 1927—8.^ 

After about 1850, indeed, following the secession of New¬ 
man and others, the Oxford Movement ceased to be of great 
importance in its original form. In theology it broadened 
through contact with other types of thought; its distinction 
from Church Evangelicalism came to be one rather of ritual 
than of principle; the impulse behind it turned largely into 
the channel of social work. Within Church doors the High 
Church throughout our period was fighting a losing battle 
against what came to be termed “liberalism”: it suffered 
from “traitors”, as we shall see later in another connection. 
But if ritualism is still disliked by the non-church-going 
public (by the end of our period the great majority of the 
nation), it has triumphed in the Church itself, and the 
bishops, once hostile to it, have rallied to its side in a modified 
form, which those who still go to church prefer to any other. 

I It is difficult to assess the literary weight of this movement. 

• Its importance to the people of its time can be judged by its 
appearance in literature, not only by its own right, so to 
speak, in the works of Keble, Newman, and others, but also 
< in the works of the novelists such as Shorthouse, and especi¬ 
ally Charlotte Yonge, whose books did much to break down 
the barriers earnest people erected against novel-reading. It 
can also be seen clearly in the work of its attackers, such as, 
to take a minor instance, Marmion Savage. It is difficult to 
trace its effects in later work, though it is even clearer in the 
works of certain poets than it is in that of the novelists named, 
Christina Rossetti, Patmore and Dixon, and, some would 
claim, Francis Thompson and Alice Meynell. Coalescing as it 

‘ Yet neither affirmation was effective: the Public Worship Regulation Act 
was a dead letter within a few years, and the 1928 Prayer-Book is in use in 
many places under episcopal authority. 
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largely did with the Christian Socialism of F. D. Maurice, 
its influence can be found in the school of literature which 
he influenced, and which will be referred to later. In the 
popular mind it is easily confused with the aesthetic move¬ 
ment, stained-glass windows and incense-loving oddities 
such as Dowson. 

To most of us now the Oxford Movement is a matter of old 
forgotten far-off things; but a battle fresher in the memory 
was that which waged between science and religion from 
about i860 to 1890. It was, no doubt, a mistaken war, and 
it is seen to-day that there is no necessary conflict between 
the two; but very few people saw it at the time, though some 
on the Church side stated calmly that no inquiry into truth 
could possibly injure Truth, while many on the scientific side 
recognised that their enemy was not religion, but narrow¬ 
minded theology. From our point of view, however, the his¬ 
tory of this period can be regarded as a struggle, not between 
religious conceptions—such as was the struggle between the 
High, Low, and Broad Churches (roughly, between Schol¬ 
asticism and Liberalism)—but one between Christian belief 
and unbelief, or, at any rate, between belief and the right 
to free thought, which might include atheism; rationalism, 
in short. If Newman was a hero on one side, so was Brad- 
laugh on the other. From the beginning of the century there 
had been a thread of atheism, from Godwin through Ben- 
tham, James Mill, and Harriet Martineau; but this was 
another matter. Rationalism (to its enemies a gross and 
shallow materialism) warred with religion (regarded by the 
other side as a gross and blinding, anti-progressive super¬ 
stition), and in the main rationalism won, though its enemies 
may now with delight see it in turn attacked by other 
“superstitions”, such as Shaw’s Life Force, or the Divinity 
of the Proletariat, And the centre round which the battle 
raged was science. 

Work in technical fields, such as electro-magnetism, a field 
graced by Faraday, probably had little influence except in 
so far as it reinforced the utilitarian movement, and encour¬ 
aged the idea of progress and the sense that the troubles of 
existence were being conquered. But advances in the field 
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of biology created a minor revolution. It began with a work 
by an anonymous author, later revealed to be Robert 
Chambers: Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation j published 
in 1844. It was scientifically unsound, but it startled believers 
of all denominations by giving a different view of the crea¬ 
tion from that contained in Genesis, and it first made widely 
known the idea of the descent of man from monkeys, or of 
both from some common ancestor. It caused a furore; but 
it was not until Darwin published The Origin of Species in 
1859 that the battle really began, and a new epoch dawned. 
The theories of science seemed for once to become compre¬ 
hensible to the great mass of people; the idea of evolution, 
till then little known to the public, strongly reinforced the 
agnostic element represented by such teachers as J. S. Mill.^ 
The idea in its purity can be said to have been liberating 
to Church and laity alike; but the worst side of it was that a 
popular misconception of the notion of the survival of the 
fittest gave another argument to the extreme individualists 
who did not see that, though nature might be red in tooth 
and claw, this did not argue that society should be con¬ 
structed on such a basis. Huxley, who in the end taught 
them better^, reached the popular ear more widely than any¬ 
one, thanks to his humanism and his lucid prose, and he was 
one of those writers who for the next decade or two made the 
literary and thoughtful world resound with the noise of 
battle. 

In a sense, both sides were right to fight. The Church 
thought that the new vision of the universe and of humanity, 
besides being false, would empty the churches—as it did; 
while the scientists could with more than a little justice 
accuse the godly of obscurantism, of denying the truth be¬ 
cause they did not like it. The new views, however, received 
some support from certain members of the Church, regarded 
as “traitors”, such as those who contributed to Essays and 

* In that very year Bagehot wrote, “To-day, when scepticism is in the 
air ...” 

• In the Romanes Lecture: Prolegomena to Ethics. 1892. But as early 
as 1S45, Matthew Arnold had said: 

Man must begin, know this, where nature ends; 

Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
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Reviews (i860); and they were assisted by Bishop Colenso’s 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined (1862), 
which seemed to many believers to be a deadly stab in the 
back. Whatever the justice of the quarrel may have been, the 
middle of the century is filled with people who were losing 
their faith, either from scientific conviction or, with J. A. 
Froude and Mark Pattison, in reaction against the Oxford 
Movement. Clough was plunged into despair; Mrs. Browning 
sought support in Mr. Sludge, the medium; many came to 
the conclusion with Tennyson, that 

There lives more faith in honest doubt. 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

Later we find a more frank rejection of Christianity in certain / 
groups, as in the paganism of Swinburne, which was less '. 
marked in Meredith, and a more general loss of faith, though f 
just at that time such poets as Patmore and Gerard Hopkins 
were writing the best religious poetry produced since the 
seventeenth century. Agnosticism, or atheism, rose to its 
height in Hardy’s gloomy acceptance of a malign fate, in the 
grimly complacent attitude of Butler, and the more boisterous 
defiance of Bernard Shaw. The way orthodox religion 
had broken up may also be judged by the multiplicity of 
“faiths” or cults that cropped up—Christian Science, Spiri¬ 
tualism, the schools that followed Madame Blavatsky, the 
extreme perhaps being marked by such groups as returned 
to black magic and flagellation.^ But much of the religious 
impulse gathered itself together in the Edwardian period in 
the form of idealistic socialism, of dreaming after Utopias; it 
is this which is more characteristic than anything else of the 
first fourteen years of the twentieth century. 

This was partly the product of another important thread ' 
of thought and feeling apparent from the very beginning of ^ 
our period, a thread which can hardly be called a movement, 
and to which, if it were, it would be difficult to give a name. 
One inight perhaps call it roughly the humanitarian re¬ 
forming movement, fighting urgently against the effects of 

' A Bimilar multiplication of sects occurred in the seventeenth century for 
niuch the same reason; dissatisfaction with orthodox religion. 
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the Industrial Revolution and the economic orthodoxy of 
the time, the laisser faire doctrine which entrenched hself 
behind the phrase “the inexorable laws of economics”. 
Shaftesbury is the popular hero of that battle in its early 
stages, but the real instigator was Michael Sadler, who com¬ 
pelled the government to investigate factory conditions, and 
who deserves a place in the story. It was through him that 
the public became aware, by means of the commission’s re¬ 
port, of the appalling conditions of work and child labour 
which profoundly shocked all reasonable and feeling men 
and women. Much of the literature of the earlier part of our 
period is an outcry against the hideousness of the new civili¬ 
sation, especially around the forties and fifties. Besides works 
which will be mentioned later there was Hood’s “Song of the 
.Shirt”, published in 1844 in the Christmas number of Punch; 
there is Mrs. Browning’s “The Cry of the Children”. This 
aspect of thought or feeling was given invaluable support by 
the Christian Socialists, headed by F. D. Maurice, founder 
of the Working Men’s College. Christian Socialism did not 
last long in its original form; to some extent the Tractarians 
merged with it, and it revived later, and is visible in its latest 
form in the work of Bishop Gore. It was under Maurices 
banner that Charles Kingsley and others fought so bravely;^ 
and it is largely owing to Maurice that Socialism in this 
-country has taken a form which distinguishes it from Con¬ 
tinental Socialism. There has always been a strong section 
of the intellectual middle class working strenuously for it, a 
section that increased enormously during the Edwardian 
period, not only amongst the Fabians, and that is represented 
in literature by such men as Galsworthy. 

But, throughout, the period shows an inextricable weaving 
■of threads, of factions which seem leagues apart in philosophy 
combining for some object or another, idealism often making 
strange bedfellows. Rationalism, evangelicalism, utilitari¬ 
anism, the Oxford Movement, Christian Socialism, material¬ 
ism, the Salvation Army, agnosticism, revolve round one 
another in an extraordinary dance, now setting to partners, 
now furiously attacking one another. Each can take credit for 

» See the chapter on Fiction. 
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something in the achievements of this amazing period, which 
was one of enormous vitality—if literature is any indication— 
and of continual conflict. What binds the period into a whole 
is the moral sense, the social conscience, which animated 
the middle class: the need for self-justification, the strain of 
Puritanism, ran through everything. If the English of our 
period believed in Mammon, they also believed, to as great 
an extent, in God; they worshipped both. The puritan vir¬ 
tues, with their abnegation of enjoyment, led, as has been so 
often pointed out, to the accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of those who practised them. What is typical of the beginning 
of the period can be traced, in varying forms, to the end. A 
manufacturer of the thirties might make cruel use of child 
labour, but he would insist upon his little slaves singing 
hymns if they sang at all.^ God was strangely twisted into 
the service of Mammon, and the service of Mammon made 
to seem that of God. Even so delicate, contemplatively re¬ 
ligious a poet as Aubrey de Vere could write, after, moreover, 
criticising virtue built up on the clay foundation of self- 
respect: 


Grasp ye, with ampler aim, that good 
His tragic creed o’erprizes: 

With loftier mind revere in him 
The Will that energises 
The strong right hand, the lion heart 
The industrial truth and valour: 
When comes reverse, he too can die. 
But not in dirt and squalor, 

. . . Be yours to act! To manhood born 

Be men! “Who worketh, prayeth:*’ 


while even Ruskin spoke of “the three great Angels of Con¬ 
duct, Toil, and Thought”. There is, indeed, an aspect of 
horror in some manifestations of the Victorian mind, though 
other confusions are more charmingly naif. It did not seem 

’ See G. M. Young in Fiar/y Victorian England. VoI.II. 
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at all odd that in 1846 the Rochdale Pioneers, the founders 
of the co-operative movement, should put at the head of 
their articles:— 

The objects of this Society are the moral and intellectual 
advancement of its members. It provides them with 
groceries, butchers’ meat, drapery goods, clothes and clogs. 

By much the same interweaving of motives. Evangelicalism 
contributed to the Imperialist movement; and though this 
queer partnership lays the British open to the common 
charge of hypocrisy, no one can deny that the effects have 
been beneficial. Justice, social and moral betterment, have 
always gone hand in hand with exploitation; and if the force 
behind colonial expansion has been the need for foreign 
markets and foreign investments, the individuals who have 
carried it out have been largely ignorant of this, and have 
been devoted servants of the people whom they ruled. If the 
deeper forces have been sinister, their agents have been 
idealists. 

Whatever the political or religious complexions that chiefly 
I obtained at any moment, the age throughout was one of re¬ 
form, often achieved in the teeth of the popular theories of 
the day. Just as Catholic Emancipation seemed to some a 
grave mistake, so the Factory Acts seemed outrageous heresy 
to the Utilitarians. Yet the later developments, down to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Old Age Pensions, owed as much to material¬ 
ism as they did to religion, and still more possibly to the 
humanitarianism which, born in the eighteenth century, 
permeated all shades of middle-class opinion in the nine¬ 
teenth, Protection of the worker, the education of his chil¬ 
dren, care of the unemployed, these things came by rapid 
stages, sometimes from one motive, sometimes from another 
with the philosophy of the day often, and religious opinion 
sometimes, against them. One is tempted to think that what 
brought them about was a strong sense of common humanity 
which overrode party, and even class distinctions. It is odd 
that by the end of our period the most individualistic country 
in the world, "with the possible exception of the United States 
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of America, had become one of the most socialistically ad¬ 
vanced countries in either hemisphere. 

Socialism is perhaps a word one should be careful in using; 
it would be safer, as Mr. Somervell suggests,^ to call it col¬ 
lectivism. But at all events, society had changed markedly in 
Its structure. Our period covers the extinction of the country 
interest and the triumph of industrialism, and it carries us 
almost as far as the capture of the latter by finance. But apart 
from this, and in the face of the individualistic spirit of the 
period, it also covers an almost bewildering development of 
State, and especially municipal control, not only in industry, 
but outside it, in schools, colleges, libraries, trams, swimming 
Dflths^ communications# It is another of the odd paradoxes of 
the time. It was the middle classes that decreed all this, and 
at the same time decreed, perhaps, its merging into another 
class; for our period covers the rise, if not to power, at least 
to political importance, of the workers, of what has come to 
be called the “proletariat”; and at the same time it covers 
the expansion to its utmost limit of the Empire from the 

maintenance of which the working classes would dissociate 
themselves. 

Economically the period was in the main one of previously 
unthinkable progress. There arc troubled times until 1848, 
for some people indescribably cruel times that called ouTthe 
early revolutionary spirit. Then, until the late seventies, an 
unparalleled prosperity and an astonishing increase in popu¬ 
lation carried the nation forward; a profound optimism and 
complacency seems to have been the dominant sentiment- 
revolution was dead. The difficulties that arose after that 
period were overcome, or lived through, but the seed of 
doubt had been planted. Neither a new prosperity nor the 
songs of the Imperialists could hide the fact that something 
was wrong; it was this that made the middle class critical or 
at least dubious of itself, and gave the solid basis to socialistic 
thought which, characteristic of the Edwardian period, has 
yet to work itself out. It is this fluctuation in prosperity 
which gives the divisions to our period; there are the Early 
Victonans; then the Victorians proper, the Victorians of the 

‘ English Thought in the Nineteenth Century, by D. C Somervell 
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great, energetic, characteristic age to which we attach a 
definite flavour which smacks neither of the eighteenth 
century nor of the twentieth; and then the late Victorians, 
Edwardians, and neo-Georgians,^ who foreshadowed and 
partly prepared the age in which we struggle and hope with 
scarcely a trace of complacency left. 

After this all too brief preamble, we can examine a little 
more fully what literary fruit the period brought forth; but 
before looking at it in any detail, it may be as well to venture 
a few remarks which can be applied to the whole period, 
generalisations to which many exceptions can, of course, be 
found, and which are perhaps not wholly true of any one 
man, but which may nevertheless serve to mark certain 
characteristics that lend a colour to the whole period. Such 
generalisations need not carry conviction: it is enough if they 
suggest a plausible approach; for art, by its nature, refuses to 
lend itself to broad statements, seeing that it is the first 
business of every work of art to be different from all others. 
Yet in every age there are certain stylistic qualities which 
enable us to recognise a work as belonging to that age; and 
by style is meant not only craftsmanship in words, but the 
whole question of handling the material. In these realms cer¬ 
tain qualities or their absence can be noted. 

The most forcibly striking aspect of most of the Victorians 
is their voluminousness. It is not that they wrote on a large 
scale; others have done that: it is not, to put it bluntly, that 
they wrote much, but that they wrote too much. They did 
I not stop when they had made their effect, they went on 
making it, and so weakened it. Take even Tennyson, who 
' was less guilty than most; the effect of In Memoriam is made 
long before the close of the poem. One can think of scarcely 
any of the outstanding writers of the period who would not 
benefit by a generous use of the blue pencil, even in their 
short lyrics. Something, of course, must be allowed for ex¬ 
uberance, for a superabundant vitality; but a vitality more 

* We are already forgetting the ethos of those years, and are apt to look 
back on them as a golden age. Those bom after 1900 are hardly aware of 
the strikes, the constitutional struggle, the war scares, the suffragette move¬ 
ment which marked the period. 
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certain of itself would not have erred in that way. There is 
often the sense of a quality both in structure and style that 
can only be described as bulbousness. The giants of the age 
were undoubtedly giants, but they seem to us to be mal¬ 
formed. There is not one who can be accepted as a whole, as 
we accept Milton or Dryden, Swift or Johnson; with the 
possible exception of Hardy, we can accept a portion onlv. 

It is doubtful if there is one of the ‘minor’ writers of whom 
we can say, “Ah! that is the man for me!”, as we may, at 
varying times say of Herbert, or Marvell, or Traherne, the 
possible exceptions being completely outside the main Vic¬ 
torian current, Emily Bronte, Newman,^ Gerard Hopkins. 
The age seems to abound in potentially great men and 
women who for some reason or another remain frustrated as 
artists. 

There are several possible explanations, though it would 
perhaps be better to regard them all as contributory causes. 
One of them, certainly, was the lack of aay standard of criti- 
ciynj_esp^ially of self-criticism. They (to use “they” gener¬ 
ally, for any suggestion will apply more to one writer than 
to another), they seldom seemed aware of their own limita¬ 
tions, and would try to handle realms of thought, emotion, 
or ob'servation, with which they were not fitted to deal, 
though in other realms they were altogether competent. 
Lord David Cecil has noted this with respect to the novel, 
and it is true also of their poetry (Tennyson dealing with the 
slums), and sometimes also of their essay-writing (Matthew ^ 
Arnold adventuring into theology). There is a horrifying lack 
of structure about their novels—Dickens is the worst offender 
here—as there is about their longer poems: few. had a sense 
of what Arnold called “architectonics”: almost everywhere 
there is a distressing lack of compactness. 

We feel the same unnecessary expansion when we come to i 
the question of style in the handling of words, as distinct 
from style in the handling of material. In neither is there that ^ 
sureness, that adaptation to the desired effect, that mastery 

* In referring to him as a minor writer, I do not mean that he was a minor 
ngure: he was one of the greatest of the age. The others scarcely existed for 
their contemporaries. 
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of the medium which we associate with the works of the 
seventeenth century, from the small fry to the great whales.^ 
Think of the fuliginous artillery of Carlyle, the unshackled 
wordiness of Browning, the tidal rush of many of Dickens’s 
pages, and the verbiage of much of Swinburne. One may 
suggest what is meant by one or two examples from poetry. 
Take this from Tennyson: 

O that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again. 

Six lines follow, then: 

A shadow flits before me. 

Not thou, but like to thee: 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be. 


and compare those lines with 

Oh Western wind, when wilt thou blow, 
That the soft rain down may rain; 
Christ! that my love were in my arms, 
And I in my bed again. 


Has not the fifteenth-century poet the advantage in both pre¬ 
cision and poetic suggestion? Or contrast Tennyson’s 
Ulysses with the few tercets from Dante; yet Tennyson is one 
of the most restrained. Chapman, again, could do in one 
speech in a play what Browning took the pages of Bishop 
Blougrani*s Apology^ to achieve. There are two possible reasons 
for this: the first is indecision of thought, the second uncer¬ 
tainty of language. As far as the first cause goes, what has 

' Excepting, always, some of the religious controversialists, Prynne, Penn 
(who, however, had his moments), Muggleton, Faldo, and a dozen others. 
And there is, of course, Blackmore, but no competent person, even in his 
own day, took him seriously. 
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already been said will explain it: where the second is con¬ 
cerned the reason is more technical. It has lately been sug¬ 
gested, and a good case made out for the suggestion, that the 
linguistic element the Victorians used was ill suited to what 
they wanted to say^; they were using a language the eigh¬ 
teenth century had forged for its own needs to express very 
different emotions and apprehensions. If this was so, it is not 
surprising that there was fumbling, false emphasis, tortuous¬ 
ness, and a reliance upon atmosphere rather than upon pre¬ 
cision. 

There was one other difficulty with which the early Vic¬ 
torian writers had to contend, namely, the brooding spirit 
of Mrs. Grundy, Victorian prudery, the convention that life 
was what one would like it to appear (this is not exactly 
hypocrisy), the Great Taboo which is often, wrongly, re¬ 
garded as the outstanding characteristic of the Victorian age. 
Some accepted it willingly, as Trollope, who objected to the 
smallest chink being made in the fence of “as we would like 
it to be”, and could write of Rhoda Broughton’s novels that 
they were “not so sweet-savoured as are those by Miss 
Thackeray, and are, therefore, less true to nature”. But both 
Dickens and Thackeray felt the limitation. Dickens com¬ 
plained of it in a letter to Forster, ^ and Thackeray expressed 
annoyance at the taboo both in Vanity Fair and Pendennis'. 
‘Since Tom Jones it has been forbidden to draw a picture 
of a man.” Some, however, may prefer the interdiction to 
the swing in the other direction brought about by release 
from it. 

But perhaps the main reason for the Victorian character¬ 
istics was the spiritual discomfort of the age; hardly anybody 
of clear vision or artistic sensibility could accept the implica¬ 
tions of the odd God-Mammon worship which pervaded 
most of the century, the idea that to make money through 
industry was itself a virtue, and, together with the repression 
of natural enjoyment (which militated against amassing 
riches) the virtue most pleasing to God. Emotionally, per¬ 
haps, they would have liked to belong to the Church, but in 

' Bateson, English Poetry and the English Language. 1935. 

•August 15th, 1856. 
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all intellectual honesty, they could not. Materialism, how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy them. They really were living between 
two worlds unrealised, one dead, the other powerless to be 
born, as Matthew Arnold had the perspicacity to see. It was 
not an age of scepticism so much as an age of muddle. The 
Victorians and Edwardians were floundering along to some¬ 
thing, valiantly, energetically, but they were floundering; 
they looked into their hearts and wrote, but what they found 
in that treacherous organ was a confusion which their heads 
could not clarify. It is significant that of the three minor 
authors named who are wholly satisfactory, Emily Bronte 
created a spiritual world of her own, Newman became a 
Catholic, and Hopkins became a Jesuit. The major one, 
Hardy, was completely atheistical. 

However all these things may be, it remains true that we 
read none of the longer poetry of the time with delight in its 
structure (except, possibly, Arnold’s), and very little of the 
prose for its style. Landor is a glorious exception, but he be¬ 
longs largely to the eighteenth century, and Thackeray is 
again an exception because his prose also is that of the 
eighteenth century. Ruskin, certainly, achieved greatness in 
some of his descriptive word paintings, but with him it is 
often a question of purple patches, which wc arc suspicious of 
now. Arnold is apt to be flat, lacking in agreeable accidenta- 
tion (compare him with Jeremy Taylor) and annoying in his 
reiterations. ^ Trollope has no recognisable style at all, George 
Eliot little, and with the exception of Thackeray and Emily 
Bronte there is not a novelist in the early period who gets his 
or her effects from the use of a word or the cadence of a 
phrase. Later in the century there is an improvement. The 
scientists, Huxley in particular, brought about a happy 
clarity, visible in the writers of the later romances, from 
Stevenson onward. Meredith, certainly, had a style of his 
own, as had Pater, but the former’s was apt to be tortured, 
while Pater’s manner is a little clogged, as though he were 
hampered by his medium. Wilde, however, for all his faults, 
re-introduced swiftness, which we find alone among the 

' It is noteworthy that both Ruskin and Morris achieved their most satis¬ 
factory prose when addressing working men. 
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Early Victorians in Newman, who transcended the lin¬ 
guistic limitations of his age. With greater freedom of mat¬ 
erial came greater freedom in using the language. Perhaps the 
writers who show best in the matter of style throughout the 
period are the historians and philosophers, from Macaulay to 
Sir Richard Lodge, from Sir William Hamilton through 
Bradley to Bertrand Russell. These groups had, the one a 
clearly limited field, the other a determined intellectual 
intention. 

The above suggestions will need amplification or restric¬ 
tion in dealing separately with individuals. 
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T WO characteristics mark Victorian poetry. The first is 
the great freedom in form and prosody,^ which extends to 
the end of the period, though one often feels that the new 
forms were the result of fancy, rather than a newness forced 
upon the poets by new material demanding an original mode 
of expression. The second, which began to change in, roughly, 
the eighties, and is no longer true of the Edwardians, is the 
sense poets felt that they had an immediate mission, ought to 
utter a message. The mantle of the prophet had descended 
upon the poet with Wordsworth, so that his later contem¬ 
poraries and his successors felt that they too ought to assume 
it?Dowden, writing on Shakespeare in 1875 said, “He needed 
not, as each of our poets at the present time needs, to have a 
doctrine, or a revelation, or an interpretation,** and there can 
be little doubt but that readers of poetry looked for one or all 
of these things in the poetry that they read. They did not 
mind, it would appear, whether poetry was present or not, 
so long as they got the doctrine, the revelation, or the inter¬ 
pretation; they could swallow Tupper in enormous draughts. 
They would read Bailey’s now unconscionably turgid Festus 
and quote 

We live in deeds, not years, 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 

We should count time by heart-throbs, 

while ignoring the “diaphanous” lyrics of LandorCjt was not, 
one would think, poetry itself that the Victorians asked for, 
but certain sensations they could remember having found in 
some of the poetry they had read. This was not altogether to 
the bad. It enlarged the scope of poetry, which, together with 
the means (as regards diction and prosody) had been unduly 

* For a good description of this aspect see Saintsbury’s chapter in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. XIII. 
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restricted in the eighteenth century, and really continued 
the new freedom achieved by the Romantics. But it also 
introduced an alien element into poetry, which sometimes 
distorted it, sometimes weighed it down, occasionally allowed 
impostors to creep or bluster into the halls of fame, and at all 
events made the practitioners themselves uneasy. At its best 
it revealed itself in a sense of “nobility”: at its worst it intro¬ 
duced humdrum sermonising or deliquescent sentimentality. 
It caused the poets to forget that the method of art is indirect, 
that poetry acts through the subconscious rather than the 
conscious (a fact perfectly understood in the seventeenth 
century, though differently phrased); it hoisted them, so to 
speak, from the fields or out of their studies on to the lecture 
platform or into the pulpit.”) 

That it made some of therh misuse or misunderstand their 
talents can be illustrated by the fact that Tennyson was shy 
of his superb lyrical gift, and did not until the second edition 
introduce into The Princess the songs that make it live. It 
caused him to include passages critical of the times into the 
two Locksley Hall poems, passages which are quite out of place, 
and which insult his genius(lt is right for a poet to be aware 
of the facts and emotions of his time, but he deals with the 
facts at his peril. What seems to vitiate a good deal of 
Victorian poetry is that the poets were not resolving their own 
inner struggles, but were trying to resolve problems alien to 
them as poets; and this led them into fields where their 
emotions and a superimposed intellectual structure were at 
variance.) 

Tennyson, with his perfect ear and his immediate mastery 
of versification, was born, one would think, to produce the 
effects of poetry by his music; even his unrhymed songs give 
^e impression of being rhymed, so deft is his vowel variation. 
The music is almost always perfect with him, but the word is 
not always appropriate to the sound. It is rarely too arousing, 
but it is often too trivial: 

Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble 
above, 

Tour father is ever in London, you wander about at your will. 
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Sometimes, however, it is splendidly arresting: 

As when it seemed far better to be born 
To labour and the mattock-hardened hand, 

Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan. . . . 

Sometimes it is incongruous: 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head. 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of a trampled wife.^ 
It was not within his scope to deal with such matters as the 
last, nor within the scope of any writer of that time. That Mr. 
Masefield in his day could integrate such things into his 
poetry indicates not only a difference in talent, but a change 
in the view of what poetry can do. 

Such blunders—one is justified in calling them such—were 
nevertheless merely the price Tennyson had to pay for one 
of his great qualities, his attempt to apprehend his own tiryie, 
a quality lacking in many Victorian poets, who often denied* 
its implications, withdrew from it,^ or simply ignored it.^ 

An artist need not use his own time as subject matter, he can 
deal with eternal things: but it is curious that artists, especi¬ 
ally in literature, who are not aware of the implications of 
their own age, as for instance Milton was, and Wordsworth in 
his best period, do not outlive their own time. For it is likely 
that if a man does not apprehend his own time, he does not 
understand humanity, and so apprehends no other time, for 
the historical imagination can only work through equating 
the present in some measure with the past. To live without 
being aware, in the full sense of feeling as well as of thought, 
of the climate of one’s age, is only half to live, and half-livers 
have never been complete poets. Tennyson was alive to the 
necessity of sharing the climate of his age; his ambition was to 
be its poetic mirror, and he used all his efforts to connect what 
he saw and understood with what he felt. But it is fair to say 

' All the quotations are from Maud: the italics are mine. 

• Xo Arthurian or Greek legends, as Tennyson himself, Matthew Arnold, 
Morris and others; also to the Celts or Scandinavians. 

* e g., D. G. Rossetti in most of his work. 
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that he did not understand much; he was not a very able man; 
he has even been called a stupid man, and he, again, did not 
appreciate his own limits. His genius was for the lyric, or 
lyric elegiac, and he tried to interpret his age. Instead of be¬ 
ing content to sing, he was bent on being oracular.') 

C That is not to deny his achievement; his poetry is often 
exquisite, sometimes very fine, and at moments indubitably 
great. To enjoy Tennyson one must read Ulysses, the lines to 
Virgil, the songs in The Princess, a number of things in the 
earlier poems, and Maud. To understand him one must read 
him all—he is of that stature—to find some shockingly bad 
poetry, some of it due to his post as Poet Laureate, some in¬ 
tolerably mawkish; one must read also his plays and his 
experiments in classical metres, for he was a first-rate tech¬ 
nician, and that implies something more than cleverness: but 
to find him at his most characteristic and often at his best, 
to see what he was after and where he stood in relation to his 
age and to his own work, it is enough to read In Memoriam.'^ 
Q It is a fascinating, in a curious way compelling, and in 
patches great, poem. If it has no form, one all-pervading 
mood dictates it. It is not “a medley” as The Princess is, but a 
collection of thoughts subservient to the mood of poignant 
regret, thoughts which include all Tennyson’s philosophy, of 
which there was perhaps more than is necessary to a poet, 
and not enough to make up the minimum essential for a 
philosopher. Yet a philosophy he felt bound by the temper 
of his age to profess—a “doctrine, a revelation, or an inter¬ 
pretation”—and in trying to formulate one he found he had 
none to offer. As “a weight of nerves without a mind” he 
could only say 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

and sum up the passage with 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope, 
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a rather fainter trust, however, than he was to express in 
The Higher Pantheism. 

In Memoriam is in intention a reminiscent, elegiac poem; 
it was actually a self-comforting one: 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel; 

For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But for the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language lies; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds. I’ll wrap me o’er, 

Like coarsest clothes against the cold: 

But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more. 

That is very revealing. Imagine Donne making statements of 
that kind, or Blake! It is, in a way, a representative passage; 
but there is no passage in the poem which is wholly repre¬ 
sentative. It is a miraculously varied work, in which Tennyson 
employed most of his lyrical faculties, which continually 
flash out to diversify the stately elegiac measure, and all his 
power of dramatic imagery. 

C It is difficult for us, who regard Tennyson as the smoothest 
of metristsp)to understand how Coleridge, judging even the 
early poems alone, could have found him so rough as not to 
be able to scan a line of him. This, no doubt, is because he 
contributed something new to poetry, and that is always 
enough to render a poet unreadable to those who have 
ceased to develop those sensibilities after a certain age. But 
he was not always so smooth; he could sometimes be dramat¬ 
ically swift and tense, as in The Princess-. 

Out I sprang from glow to gloom: 

There whirl’d her white robe like a blossom’d branch 

Rapt to the horrible fall: a glance I gave, 
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No more; but woman-vested as I was 

Plunged; and the flood drew; yet I caught her; then 

Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 

The weight of all the hopes of half the world, 

Strove to buffet to land in vain. . . . 


( There is some rougher verse still, and for Tennyson, very 
strangely intuitional thought, in the last section of the second 
part of Maudj in some ways his most interesting poem.^ 

( At the present day one is not easy in reading Idjills of the 
King, though here and there are some delightful passages: 
they, and his by no means unreadable plays, suffer from a 
certain archaism of language, that sham antiquarianism, the 
“escape** looking-back to the Middle Ages, which did so much 
harm throughout the century. If to the real student of Tenny¬ 
son they are indispensable, the general reader can be excused 
for omitting them.^ 

Tennyson has been accused of inheriting the poetry of 
Keats and letting the inheritance go to ruin. This is an unfair 
accusation, since to have maintained the demesne he would 
‘have had to inherit the age also'^There is no really great poet, 
of the stature ofMilton or Wordsworth, in our period, andit 
seems almost impossible that there should have been one. 
CThe early impulse of the romantic movement had subsided; 
the splendid human hope of the French Revolution had 
perished. The appalling chemical resultant of the industrial 
revolution and the evangelical movement lay like a slime 
over the spirit of the age, to use a handy if indefinite phrase.^ 
Some poets struggled bravely for a while, and Tennyson was 
one of them: but in the end he gave up the struggle, and was 
content to croon, beautifully indeed, but a little dolefully. 

The next great figure in the main current of Victorian 
poet^ is Robert Browning. His is a curious “case**l^H e was, 
and is, fervently read by people who do not much care for 
poetry, and among those who do care for poetry he is ad- 
nured chiefly by the few who are sufficiently trained to 
appreciate the boldness in versification.) There is very little 
sensuous attraction inTiis verse, hardly a line, perhaps not a 
line at all, which one repeats to oneself as one may Tennyson*s 
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The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmur of innumerable bees 
or 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea, 

or a hundred others. Nor is there any flashing imagery, 
hardly anything to free the poetic imagination, nothing like 
the 

When the hounds of Spring are on Winter’s traces 

of Swinburne. The imagery is mainly photographic, of the 
sort supplied by 

Oh, to be in England now that April’s there, 

which tells us that the tiny leaf is out round the elm tree bole; 
so it is not, one suspects, for poetic reasons that the majority 
of Browning readers read him, but for the spirited emphasis 
put on thoughts or beliefs they share, or would like to share, 
as 

God’s in His heaven. 

All’s right with the world, 

a sentiment wrongly attributed to Browning himself; or: 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what’s a heaven for? 

for those things, and for the flowing, swelling, bursting, out¬ 
rageous rhythms (which, to be sure, are poetic qualities) in 
which they are expressed.(^He has all the vitality of a great 
poet, seldom the graces. His rhythms compel the reader to 
his thoughts, hurl Tihem into the arena where his vigorous 
people clash, gesticulate, and talk, talk excessively. He is 
read, one thinks, for his thoughts, not for his rhyme, for his 
dramatic qualities, not for his music, though the last does 
occasionally undeniably exist, a^^when he describes Florence 
as “washed in the morning’s water gold”, and in Pippa Passes. 
Sometimes, too, there is a sensuous element.") 
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(^His dramatic qualities, however, were such in a limited 
sense, for he had little real turn for the drama, as his failures 
go to prove. He himself, however, called his pieces dramatic, 
and indeed, his poems are largely so, in form and in diction! 
In a Balcony, In a Gondola are dramatic dialogues, as dramatic 
as Pippa Passes; Mr. Sludge the Medium, Bishop Blougrani's 
Apology, Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto and dozens of others 
are dramatic monologues; they are to be uttered witli the 
stress on the meaning rather than on the sound, which is 
often ungainly^The difference in his intention from that of 
Tennyson is clear from what Rossetti noticed when he heard 
them both read their work, Tennyson “mouthing out the 
hollow o’s and a’s,” while(Browning laid stress on the con¬ 
versational tones, on the dramatic element. This was where 
his genius lay, and his manner with its plunging, ploughing, 
energetic phrasing, his violent prosody—a fellow-poet called 
It grotesque—is just the manner which would suffer least from 
the Victorian vice of diffuseness. Whatever Browning may be, 
he is never flat; and as he gives voice to his characters, ex- 
pands their casuistry (he can never be accused of contracting 
It.), we feel that his language follows their passionate thought.") 
kin this respect Browning can be called a metaphysical poet, 
but he was not a great thinker. There is no reason why a poet 
should be, in the sense that he resolves the problems of his 
age. Yet he did to some extent dwell in its intellectual climate; 
he joined in the disturbed search after God—a different God 
that is from the one who brooded Moloch-like over the age 
of industrial progress—and he sought for Him in a world 
which seemed to have in it as much as, if not more of, evil as 
ot good. He himself, beginning as an Independent, passed 
through a period of atheism, to which he added vegetarian¬ 
ism, as a consequence of reading Shelley, and he emerged 
With a kind of unattached Christianity which postulated a 
personal God, a life after death to make this life in any way 
tolerable, and depended largely upon a love of human kind, 
a justifying love of one person for another.")What emerges 
irom his poetry is the sense that he was aTgreat giver, as 
befats a man of superabundant energy, of genial robustness. 
tie was intensely interested in his fellow-men; he loved them, 
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but he hated evil and the evil in men. As his curious, vivid, 
muscular creations justify themselves—to themselves as much 
as to the world—in their long, rough monologues or dia¬ 
logues, you feel all the while that Browning is concerned with 
what is ultimately the concern of all great art, the struggle 
between good and evil: and it was not always the good that 
won.flt is true that as a sane, robust man, he loathed evil, 
but the creator in him could not always hate the evil man. 
The philosopher in him might stand aghast, the chameleon 
poet was delighted.") 

( Perhaps the best poem through which to approach Brown¬ 
ing, after the comparatively easy Rabbi Ben Ezra, is Saul. 
Written in smooth, for him unusually smooth, anapaestic 
measure, it contains more delightful imagery than is common 
with him, is as dramatic as anything that he wrote, and re¬ 
veals as clearly as any of his work his conception of the 
spiritual values attained by the perpetual warring in life. 
The idea is, no doubt, commonplace; but it is the intensity 
of the emotion, the sense of revelation that it carries with it, 
that are important. David’s return home after he has re¬ 
stored Saul to sanity by his harp playing, and has himself 
become aware of the spiritual life, is one of the most moving 
and dignified passages in the whole of Browning:') 

I know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to 
right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware: 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly 
there. 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed 
with her crews; 

And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled 
and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: but I 
fainted not. 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, 
suppressed 
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All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest, 
Till the'rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to 

rest. . . . 

There the urgency of the emotion gave birth to poetry worthy 
of it, and it is with something of a shock that one turns to lines 
like these from fVaring: 

He was prouder than the de\dl: 

How he must have cursed our revel! 

Ay, and many other meetings, 

Indoor visits, outdoor greetings, 

As up and down he paced this London 

With no work done but great works undone. . . . 

^d that is by no means the worst Browning can do. 
kHis work can conveniently be divided into three periods. 
The first is the least approachable, but in some ways the 
most interesting; it is the period of Paracelsus and Sordello, 
where he is engaged in a tremendous but hopeless struggle to 
get the world in order in his mind, to establish values, 
especially those of love and power, of knowledge and the 
ambition for knowledge; and in Paracelsus he seems to have 
been consciously aware of the intellectual currents of his 
time. Then followed the plays, including Pippa Passes. In 
about 1845, a year before his marriage, there opens the period 
in which he wrote his most characteristic work, from The 
Flight of the Duchess to The Ring and the Book (1868-9) ^ 
period which contains the fiery monologues, in which the 
characters seem to lend Browning a power of speculative 
thought which he was denied when he spoke as from his own 
person, as Mr. Abercrombie notes, a period which produced 
the amazing gallery of portraits to be found in Men and 
fVomen and Dramatis Personae. But after 1869 Browning seems 
to have lost grip; his poems lack coherent driving-power, 
which in default of form, is what had held them together. A 
superb energy of being, rather than a directive energy of 
thought, had previously sustained his powers, and the first 
IS apt to fail with years, especially when combined with an 
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inveterate habit of dining out. For a time what was held to 
be his thought maintained him in his hard-won popular 
esteem, but this seems to hav'e fallen into the hands of the 
wrong people, sentimentalists who found the courage they 
lacked in some of Browning’s rather too strident asseverations, 
and of those who like to think they could live by vicarious 
thinking. There is more than a little truth in Max Beerbohm’s 
witty vision of Browning Taking Tea with the Browning 
Society', where the rosily eupeptic poet is fawned upon by a 
number of pale, peaky-faced individuals of the earnestly 
spinsterish variety. The admiration of such did his reputation 
much damage in the minds of healthy younger generations. 
But his work exists apart from his thought: he did create, and 
moreover he helped to forge new instruments, so that his in¬ 
fluence is becoming apparent in the work of some of the 
younger writers of the present day, possibly through the 
medium of Ezra Pound. ^ 

Of Mrs. Browning it is^not necessary to speak at length. 
Highly applauded in her day, suggested for the laureateship 
together with Tennyson on Wordsworth’s death in 1850, 
there is little of hers that can now be read with more than 
vague suggestions of pleasure, even the once famous lyrics, 
such as the one that begins 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 

which pleased one’s later infancy. The Mask, however, with 
its suggestion of Christina Rossetti, stands up better. How 
little she was a poetess one can judge by taking something 
that she wrote in prose, and seeing what became of it when 
she turned it into poetry. ^ 

Whilst I was writing these last sentences, I heard her 
[the nurse] calling me—Wilson was out and Robert at the 
Post Office—“Signora—Signora —ecco i Tedeschir* The 
Austrians had arrived. We ran out on the terrace together 
—and up from the end of the street and close under our 
windows came the artillery, and baggage wagons—the 
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soldiers sitting upon the cannons motionless. Slowly the 
hateful procession filed under our windows. The people 
shrank back to let them pass, in the deepest silence—not a 
word spoken, scarcely a breath drawn. 

Ah^ signora, said our nurse, ^'‘fa male di vedere quesii. 
Sono brutti questi Tedeschid' 

That is vivid and to the point. It became: 

From Casa Guidi windows, gazing, then, 

I saw and witness how the Duke came back. 

The regular tramp of horse and tread of men 
Did smite the silence like an anvil black 

And sparkless. With her wide eyes at full strain. 

Our Tuscan nurse exclaimed, “Alack, alack, 

Signora! these shall be the Austrians.” “Nay, 

Be still,” I answered, “do not wake the child!” 

For so my two-months baby sleeping lay 
In milky dreams upon the bed and smiled, 

And I thought, “He shall sleep on while he may, 
Through the world’s baseness. Not being yet defiled, 
Why should he be disturbed by what is done?” * 
Then, gazing, I beheld the long-drawn street 
Live out from end to end, full in the sun 
With Austria’s thousands. Sword and bayonet. 

Horse, foot, artillery—cannons rolling on, 

Like blind slow storm-clouds gestant with the heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings, each bestrode 
By a single man, dust-white from head to heel, 
Indifferent as the dreadful thing he rode, 

Like a sculptured Fate serene and terrible.' 


Elizabeth Barrett seems here to have abandoned the virtues 

of prose for all the minor horrors of poetry. Aurora Leigh is not 

so bad as this, and her love poems to Browning, Sonnets from 

tne lortuguese, will always possess a certain value, not so 

much as poetry, for as such they are not very good, but as 

the revelation of an adoring love, and a confident inteerity 
ol emotion. ^ ^ 

Matthew Arnold brought to poetry qualities quite other 
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than those which Browning possessed; and if he lacked some- 
thing that Browning had, namely an effulgent imagination 
in certain directions, he possessed, or at least aimed at, 
sweetness and light” as opposed to Browning’s wordy 
struggles and his often murky atmosphere. He also brought 
to poetry a notion of form rare throughout the age, experi¬ 
menting in the lyric, especially the rhymeless variety, as 
Tennyson also did, and, vaguely, in classical metres. He was 
essentially a meditative poet, not an impulsive one. He 
thought about his poetry rather too much as something to 
be formed on a model, as opposed to an utterance which 
would imperiously demand its own form. Saintsbury remarks 
on his elaborate assumption of the singing robe”, and it 
can be argued that he strove too much after elegance. Yet 
there is power in his poetry, the power of a thinking man 
deeply concerned for civilisation. This concern appeared, 
however, more clearly in his essays, of which more will be 
said in another section, while in his poetry he expressed much 
of his love for the countryside, and the emotion, the emotion 
for himself, which he felt in living in a civilisation which 
seemed to him largely pointless, as a slack period between 
two worlds, in which 


The Kings of modern thought are dumb. 

His age was 

an iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears, 
filled with men and women 

Who fluctuate idly without term or scope. 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives 

and have nowhere to turn amid 


this strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims. 

He himself, certainly, was in travail with the problems of his 
time, but he never brought forth a solution; and since he 
laboured under the Victorian curse of supposing that a poet 
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ought to bring forth a solution, a feeling of melancholy and 
frustration pervades nearly all his verse. He could take no 
delight in the material glories of his age, nor care for the 
religion and dogmas offered him. Man, he was convinced 
could be moral, and if morality could only exist side by side 
with belief in revelation 


For God’s sake, believe it then! 


Yet in “Mycerinus” he questions whether morality was really 

worth while, and whether he, at any rate, would not have 

,|done better to live by his impulses.^ Certainly one may think 

that he would have done better to write by his impulses, and 

there is splendour and poetic movement in the free verse 

rhythms that might have come from the Greeks but may have 

come from Goethe, especially in what is, in many ways his 

best poem. The Strayed Reveller^ yiuch. of his work reads 

a little dully to us now, but every once in a while it quickens 

to vivid life, or deepens to a profound sense of the need to go 

on in spite of the apparent futility of existence, an idea ex- 

pres^d almost as often as that of the directive nullity of his 

^S^(Thc On to the City of God” oiRugby Chapel is a strange 

and perhaps slightly false note for him to strike: more often 
It is: 

The world in which we live and move 
Outlasts aversion, outlasts love. 

Outlasts each effort, interest, hope, 

Remorse, grief, joy—and were the scope 
Of these affections wider made 
Man still would see, and sec dismay’d 
Beyond his passions’ widest range 
Far regions of eternal change. 


cjmression that nature “seems to bear rather than 
rejoice”.^ 

It is unlikely that his short lyrics will ever again meet \vith 
glowing approval. “Strew on her roses, roses” can safely be 
relegated to the schoolroom; but there are others with a real 


in of Galahad 

in me Chapel in Lyoneste {Defence of Guenevere). 
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lyric quality. It is probable also that his longer poems, and 
his tragedy Merope, will be of delight chiefly to the curious 
scholar, except for the far more living Sohrab and Riistuniy 
which, in spite of its long Miltonic similes, and equally 
Miltonic use of resounding proper names, is a moving story 
well told, with an undeniably fine ending. But his medium 
length poems, such as The Strayed Reveller with its fascin¬ 
ating rhythms. The Forsaken Merman with its swinging 
measures, and the highly individual Scholar Gipsy and 
Thyrsis always have a place in the story^There are others 
which will be found attractive. He docs, indeed, use “Ah!” 
more often than any other poet, and, perhaps owing to his 
deliberate avoidance of the stresses proper to his native 
language, the syncopation of which with the metrical stresses 
forms much of the charm of our prosody, he employs the 
italics unforgivable in a poet: but he repays reading, if only 
because he was a capable man who took poetry seriously^ 
^He can be sure of having attentive readers among poets, 
though perhaps not so admiring as his friend Arthur Hugh 
Clough. Clough had been Thomas Arnold’s favourite pupil 
at Rugby—not an auspicious beginning for a poet. For a time 
he adhered to the Oxford Movement, but fell from that 
pinnacle of mixed emotions into a gloomy agnosticism, 
bitterer than Arnold’s own. Yet behind his despair there was 
hope, as expressed in his most popular poem “Say not the 
struggle naught availeth”. His Songs in Absence contain most 
of what the present-day reader will enjoy, except for him who, 
curious in the forms of poetry, will find pleasure in Clough’s 
a^ttempts, inspired by Evangeline, to anglicise the hexameter.^ 

' It is usual to append James Thomson to Clough, though 
there is no especial connection, except that they both express 
the doubt which balanced the Oxford Movement in im¬ 
portance, though Thomson’s disbelief went beyond agnost¬ 
icism into out-and-out atheism. He was a critic of some force, 
but of little influence, since his work appeared in journals of 
limited scope, such as The Secularist and an organ devoted to 
the tobacco trade^FIis admirers rightly claim that he was 
a poet of some vari^y, and could express joy, but his master¬ 
piece is undoubtedly The City of Dreadful Night, which gives 
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voice to his melancholy despair with almost terrifying force, 
which for gloomy terror can only be matched by his /n- 
somnia. Thomson was an able metrist, as happily in com¬ 
mand of rhyme as Byron; but he was inclined to be slovenly, 
and occasionally fell into poetic verbiage—again that lack of 
discipline, of respect for the medium, which Arnold saw was 
the weakness of his age: but when he is really moved there 
IS a fleeting grandeur in his verse as in the last section of his 
famous poem where he describes Melancolia: 

The moving moon and stars from east to west 
Circle before her in the sea of air; 

Shadows and gleams glide round her solemn rest. 

Her subjects often gaze up to her there: 

The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 

The weak new terrors; all, renewed assurance 
And confirmation of the old despair. 

The quality is too di^isc to be given in a single stanza; but 
the mood is more enduring than the happier one of 
iiunday up the River which contains the well-known “Give a 
man a horse he can ride.”") 

Emily^Jronte must be taken separately, out of the main 
current: it is as impossible to “place” her poetry as it is to 
pigeon-hole Wuthering Heights. Both are highly individual, in¬ 
dubitably the work of a great artist, but perhaps the poetry 
sutlers more from Emily Bronte’s inexperience in writing than 
the novel does. It is a commonplace to attach the word “rare” 
to Its quality, and the adjective, though vague, serves as an 
approach. But ^|rarc^’ must not be taken to mean any tenu* 
ousness of quality; it implies, rather, in her best work, a 
purification down to essentials. She seems to have striven 
all the time to express some mystic experience in the simplest 
possible terms, an experience which coloured life for her. All 
three sisters seem in their work to have behind them this un¬ 
usual illumination, but it comes out clearly in Emily’s poems 
alone, though by no means consistently. She is the reverse of 
sensuous, but she is not ascetic; and though she was not a 
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master of vowel sounds, and sometimes stumbles in her 
rhythms, there is about her best work the stamp of greatness, 
the greatness that can bear to relate inner contemplation 
to the outward vision, the greatness that finds calm in the 
storm, and which though it by no means calls for pity, is yet 
touched with pathos. She is the greatest poetess England has 
produced, with the possible exception of Christina Rossetti; 
but one feels that if she had lived, she would have held the 
first place unrivalled. 

Another poet somewhat out of the main track is E dw ard 
FitzC^erald. It has been suggested that Thomson succeeded 
him as a poet of pessimism, but that is to misunderstand the 
main theme of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam^ the poem by 
which FitzGerald lives. It is true that FitzGerald shared as 
little as Thomson in the optimism of the great bulk of the 
mid-Victorian middle class, but his importance and his 
popularity are due, not only to the skill and charm of his 
verse, but to his reaction against the gospel of toil. Bourgeois 
I political economy, as Marx remarked, was the most moral 
of sciences; its ideal was “an ascetic but usurious miser, an 
ascetic but productive slave”. FitzGerald called loudly for 
wine, for roses, for love, for some of that impulsive enjoyment 
of life which the puritan, even the atheistical puritan (per¬ 
haps the latter especially), regarded with suspicion. Victorian 
morality at its strictest left out something essential to the 
fulness of life: FitzGerald tried to replace it, and it is not 
surprising that when his poem became known it was very 
widely read. Besides, it was easy to read; the verse was 
smooth and delightful, the surface meaning easily grasped, 
the pessimism delightfully romantic. What the great public 
did not gr^sp, however, was that for FitzGerald Ae wine and 
the love were merely symbolic, though the roses had their 
actual counterpart, and it did not perceive that FitzGerald 
had a sense of humour. But it did feel obscurely that he was 
spokesman for certain human^ values which were in danger 
of being ignored. Toil and duty were no doubt very well, but 
there was also impulse, beauty, leisure, and, if not wine, at 
least the wine of life. It was prepared to accept determinism, 
especially when so nicely put and so charmingTy palliated, 
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SO long as it was not the determinism of “the inexorable laws 
of economics that blasphemy which blackened a century 
and against which Ruskin cried in vain. It felt that this life 
also was worth living, especially as the claims of the next were 
beginmng to grow a trifle dim. Its instinct was right, even 
thought It largely misunderstood the poem, and was, possibly, 
unable to appreciate its poetic qualities. 

^ Yet FitzGerald’s poem did not constitute a poetical revolu- 

Prc- Raph aelites (some of which pre- 
iceded the Rubaiyat). It was a protest, not a new conception 
ot the poetic idea. But here one must be careful: it is not 
altogether easy to say who the pre-Raphaelite poets were 
and their conceptions of poetry varied £ good deal. Dante 
t-rabnel Rossetti is the only pattern poet of the school, but 
one must include his brother William Michael, and his sister 
t^hnstina, though she had other affinities. Morris, Swin¬ 
burne, Patmore, for various reasons and in different senses, 
are part of the movement, and so, naturally, are such minor 
tigures as the sculptor Woolncr. But certain things can be 
said at least about their beginnings, as published in their 
magazine. The Gerniy which appeared in 1850,^ and lasted 
lor tour numbers. It is easier to describe what the school did 
not stand for rather than what it did maintain, or rather 
in what way it differed from the current of the time. It did 
not regard poetry as being prophetic, as being mainly philo- 
sophical in intent; it was not on the whole going to concern 
itselt with intellectual complications after the manner of 
crowning, nor with social conditions. Thus it divided itself 
sharply from the great writers of the time, Tennyson, Brown¬ 
ing, Arnold. As an intellectual jnovement, judged in retro- 
spect, it is something of a backwater; it smacks too much of 
Ithe ivopr tower. But it brought back into the idea of poetry 

in^J; of being lost, the idea of its 

deals with modes of thought 
Int cannot be expressed in prose, and it re¬ 

introduced the notion of the primacy of personal feeling. It 


piciTret Brotherhood (P.R B.) was founded in 1848. Its first 

rescue! exhibited m 1849, and much derided till Ruskin flew to the 
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went further—and this is its positive achievement—it intro¬ 
duced what, if not entirely lacking in English poetry up to 
that date, was very rare—symbolism; and it insisted on 
simplicity of expression and directness of sensatiom Rossetti’s 
j own passionate, erotic symbolism was unlucky with reference 
to the period, still evangelical and largely prudish. It need not 
surprise us that he should have been regarded as belonging to 
the “fleshly” school. 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from thyself, neither our love from God, 

is the kind of utterance open to misinterpretation. But the 
attack surprised and hurt Rossetti, just as in our own day it 
surprised and hurt the essentially puritan D. H. Lawrence to 
be attacked as an immoralist and regarded as a satyr. Both 
represent a curious vein which seems to run peculiarly 
through English poetry, a kind of fleshly mysticism which has 
never been investigated as a tradition, but which deserves 
attention. It is not to be confused with the sensuousness 
leading to something else which Keats illustrates; it is some¬ 
thing that you get in one other pre-Raphaelite, Coventry 
Patmore; you get it in Blake, you get it in Milton. But it 
shocked the Victorians.^ 

What it symbolised for Rossetti was a curious state of being, 
half sensuous, which gave him not very clear apprehensions 
of the Infinite: it was not visionary, as with Blake, nor 
intellectually clear-cut as with Milton: it was not so pro¬ 
foundly emotional, nor so deeply religious as with Patmore, 
nor was it a protest as it was with Lawrence: but it had an 
effect of reality strong enough to be compelling. With him 
it was inseparable from an idea of beauty; and it is here that 
we come upon the beginnings of the aesthetic movement. 
Rossetti wrote poetry of considerable intellectual force; he 
gave new life to the ballad, in a modified, cultured form; and 
if he had no very strong rhythmic gift, he had a fine sense of 
vowel sounds. He could write narrative; he was happy in his 

* Blake, Rossetti, and Patmore, were influenced by Swedenborg. 
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imagery, he could “paint” extremely well in words, as you 
would expect; and like many painters, he had an extraordin¬ 
ary laculty for seeing unexpected likenesses. But the unique 
quality of his poetry, the quality which makes him important 
and which adds something to the body of English poetry 
which It would not otherwise have, is the amazing sense of 
silence he can produce. With him you can hear the silence 
not only when he is describing it, as he sometimes docs, but 
even when he does not seem to be thinking about it. It is 
a mystic silence, a rapt silence. He can therefore give an 
astonishing effect of the cessation of all movement, almost 
of tmie Itself, the sense of “I have been here before” with 
the whole attention concentrated on one thing, preferably a 
thing to be seen. The symbolism and the imagery are both 
splendidly illustrated in “The Blessed Damozel”, but there 

he did not quite attain the motionless quality of some of his 
later work. 

This kind of emotion, somewhat removed from the ordin¬ 
ary sphere of existence, was something new to the average 

Victorian reader, and it roused Browning to furious remon- 
strance: — 


Yes, [he wrote to Isa Blagden] I have read Rossetti’s 
poems—and poetical they are—scented with poetry, as it 
were—like trifles of various sorts you take out of a cedar 
or sandal-wood box: you know I hate the effeminacy of 
his school,—the men that dress up like women,—that use 
obsolete forms, too, and archaic accentuations to seem 
soft—fancy a man calling it a lily—lilies and so on; Swin¬ 
burne started this, with other like Belialisms—witness his 
harp-player, etc.: it is quite different when the object is 
to tmttale old ballad-writing, when the thing might be* 
then how I hate ‘Love’ as a lubberly naked young man 
putting his arms here and his wings there, about a pair of 
lovers a fellow they would kick away in the reality. . . .** 


Rossetti, on his part, admired Browning and tried his hand 

“A monologue in “Jenny” and in 

A J.ast Confession ; and he may have admitted some bite 
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in the criticism, if ever he heard it, especially as regards the 
medieval affectations of the school. We certainly admit it: 

The air blows pure for twenty miles 
Over this vast countrie; 

Over hill and wood and dale it goeth, 

Over steeple and stack and tree: 

And there’s not a bird on the wing that knoweth 
How sweet the meadows be 

is a production by John L. Tupper, which we may call 
typical of the school, since W. M. Rossetti’s sooth is almost 
as silly, even though his manner is not quite so bad. Nor 
was it so much D. G. Rossetti as others of the school who ex¬ 
hibited what they called “an entire adherence to the sim¬ 
plicity of art”. This is what it led to in the hands of Thomas 
Woolner in his once famous poem “My Beautiful Lady”: 

I love my lady; she is very fair 

Her brow is white, and bound by simple hair; 

Her spirit sits aloof and high, 

Although it looks through her soft eye 
Sweetly and tenderly. , . . 

and so on until we get 

My lady’s voice, altho* so very mild, 

Maketh me feel as strong wine would a child, 

a not very happy simplicity when you consider that strong 
wine would most likely make a child feel sick. The naked 
lubberly young man is better than this, especially as Ros¬ 
setti’s personifications were natural to him, and by no means 
a convention. It is true that “The House of Life” sonnet 
collection is a trifle “scented with poetry”, and that the scent 
is that of hothouse flowers; but some of the sonnets are very 
good indeed, and they deal with a range of emotions which 
were a closed book to Browning. 

But it is Christina Rossetti’s achievement which is the 
'highest. “Goblin Market”, written in “dedoggerelised Skel- 
tonic” has something of earth in it, of earth'mysteriously 
japprehended as it was in her brother’s work; but for the 
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rest her poems breathe an extraordinarily pure spirituality. 

narrow, but within that range she reaches per- 

whtt, subject, in feeling, in treatment, 

which places her nearly on a level with George Herbert of 

whom one IS often reminded when reading her, especially 
eonduLm"®' “ H-b-tian 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

Of labour you shall find the sum.x-c -^r .j 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come, 

she was in her beginnings, she is 
the finest flower of the Oxford Movement, to which she in¬ 
tellectually and emotionally belonged. Swinburne, who 
was a hne if too ecstatic judge, said of her “New Year Hymn” 
tnat It was touched as with the fire and bathed as in the 
light oi sunbeams, tuned as the chords and cadence of re¬ 
fluent sea-music beyond reach of harp and organ, large 
echoes of the serene and sonorous tides of heaven’*. There is 
perhaps, too much of the pathos of renunciation felt between 
the lines of her poetry, its very perfection adding to the 
pathos, so much so that Sir Walter Raleigh declared, when 
he had to hold forth about her, “The only thing that Chris¬ 
tina makes me want to do is cry, not lecture.” For in the 
clear quality of her verse, the renunciation, though strong 
has not forgotten the pain, nor the price paid; it is a little 


The irresponsive silence of the land, 

The irresponsive sounding of the sea. 

Speak both one message and one sense to me;— 
Aloof, aloof, we stand aloof, so stand 
Tlmu too aloof, bound with the flawless band 
Of inner solitude: we bind not thee 

self-chain shall set thee free^ 
What heartshall touch thy heart? What hand thy hand? 


'Hiere is silence there, too, but it is an intellectual, not a 
physical one. 
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It is the most violent change imaginable to turn from her 
cool atmosphere to the fervour of Swinburne, from her 
quietude to his rushing verse, tb~His renouncing of all re¬ 
nunciations, to his cry for liberty, for libemnage, to the 
somewhat adolescent yelp for freedom which he retained to 
the end. Nobody can suggest that his eroticism is symbolic; 
the complaint is, rather, that it is not very actual. He was 
a strange phenomenon for that time, one to make puritanical 
flesh creep; and his acceptance, if not without some resist¬ 
ance, by the Victorians, is an illuminating guide to what was 
happening to the Victorian moral sense. It was the be¬ 
ginning (with Ouida’s novels) of the breakdown of evangeli¬ 
cal rigidity. But that, of course, is not Swinburne’s title to 
fame; nor is that why his contemporaries read him, nor why 
he is read now. His triumph is that he created poems, 

I objects of delight, almost solely by the glory of the word, by 
the music which often is, literally, stunning. He seemed, 
‘and seems, possessed by the instrument he played on; he 
was superbly intoxicated by it, and his drunkenness is 
infectious. At first, however, he seems to have been more 
in control.- If from the beginning he juggled (using the 
expression in no belittling sense) with words and their 
Isounds, and showed himself the most consummate wizard in 
prosody, one feels that in the first two series of Poems and 
Ballads and in the ever-fresh Atalanta in Calydon, he had had 
something to say, at once as a man and as an artist. It is 
not so much that he immediately established himself as a 
“pagan” poet (in the common acceptance of the epithet), 
as that as a man he stood for every kind of freedom, personal 
and political, fearing no liberty, hating all restraint, and as 
an artist for something, less didactic than the public had be¬ 
come accustomed to.' There is, no doubt, a good deal in 
\ Poems and Ballads which now strikes us as false, poetically 
n rather cheap, in the manner of: 

Could you hurt me, sweet lips, though I hurt you? 

Men touch them, and change in a trice. 

The lilies and languors of virtue 
For the raptures and roses of vice; 
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but how easy they were to say! How they stuck in the 

memory! They were deliriously exciting. It was glorious to 

jwalk along country lanes and shout out the splendid chorus 
[ 01 Atalanta'. 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces. 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

There is a suggestion of meaning, of profoujid meaning c\ en, 
m those lines and the ones that follow; there is dignity too in 
the play, and real tragedy, combined with a sense of re¬ 
bellion against God (which possibly is the theme of tragedy), 
there was also in those days a sense of thrilling wickedness 
in the hnes which Christina Rossetti expunged from her 

copy: The supreme evil, God.” Some of the other choruses 
are as good: 


Before the beginning of years 

There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran. . . . 


both a young contemporary and 
mr. 1. have said, that time and grief might well, 

nad better even, be transposed. Swinburne w'as fond of the 
sort ol transposition he here employed, and it had a real 
point; partly the surprise of the transposition, partly the 

exactness of the statement when the attributes have been 
changed about. 

ti^sm to say that Swinburne’s technique ran away 
with him and destroyed the poet.i This is not quite true, 
However; for apart from the fact that Swinburne did 


prude^ of his age, reinforced by 
t hibited the expression of his most profound emotion. 


Waits- 
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occasionally to the end produce a poem of requisite pith, the 
remark begs the whole unresolved question of matter and 
manner, to use a phrase of those days. It is true that he did 
not much care to exercise self-criticism (that he was capable 
of doing so is proved by his admirable parody of himself); 
but then, any restraint would have been fatal. The streams 
of varied sensation within him were bound to pour them¬ 
selves out in a tumultuous torrent of words, or to shatter 
him; the only discipline it was safe to apply was the dis¬ 
cipline of prosody. We may deplore several poems of poli¬ 
tically childish content, but Swinburne was not the sort of 
man who could divide himself. He was not really a pre- 
Raphaelite poet; he began, indeed, under the wing of its 
leaders, but it is interesting to see how, beginning with their 
imagery, he broke away from it to his own. His three plays 
on the theme of Mary Stuart are too bulky to tempt the 
ordinary reader; they contain some fine passages, and some 
dramatic moments, but they cannot be ranked as successes. 
A minor triumph, however, is his fragment on Cesare Borgia, 
The Duke of Gandia, in which, for once, the staggering verbal 
felicity was tamed, and acted under the control of a directive 
intellectual force. It not only reads well, but plays with 
great effect.^ 

More typical, perhaps, of the movement as a whole is 
William Mor ris. The Defence of Guenevere contains his best, 
most concentrated verse, and his medieval reconstructions 
have a reality which most of the similar work of the century 
lacks. He could not produce the effect of tension that Ros¬ 
setti did, but a robuster blood flows in the veins of his 
people, a more generous joy exists in their songs. His energy 
and his capacity are shown to the full in Sigurd Sind The Life and 
Death of Jason. But more popular and, on the whole, more 
characteristic of Morris is The Earthly Paradise in which 
Norsemen and ancient Greeks alternately recount the stories 
or myths, heroic or romantic, of their respective climes. 
Just as Morris wrote these tales in various Chaucerian metres, 
from a sense that these were fitting for what he wanted to 
say, so he seems to have had the same sort of interest in his 

* Swinburne’s prose is touched on in the Bibliography. 
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people as Chaucer had; but he is at his best when adapting 
or translating the northern sagas, for there he could indulge 
both his romantic temper and his leaning towards the epic. 
His tales are all extremely readable as tales, but Morris 
wrote verse too easily to be always a satisfactory poet, and 
there is sometimes a monotony in his verse which Swinburne 
^ his most impulsive would have known how to avoid. 
He appears too truly to have felt that he was “the idle singer 
of an empty day”, and that his poetry was not worth troub¬ 
ling over. He gives the impression, therefore, of going on 
and on interminably, and is sometimes in danger of becoming 
prosy. He has, too, some irritating tricks, and one can be 
almost sure that whenever a line ends with “man” or “swan” 
or some similar conclusion, the rhyme will be achieved or 
approximated with “waters wan”.-The tales, in fact, seem to 
express, not intensity of experience, but width of knowledge 
and variety of sympathy, though the dominating feeling is 
olten one of melancholy, due to the brevity of life and the 
bitterness of love. But he is never languorous, and whatever 
reservations one may make as to the poetry, one will freely 
admit that the stories in The Earthly Paradise are undoubtedly 
charming, and make very agreeable reading. They add to 

the general impression of Morris’s immense and genial 
stature. ® 

Very different from Morris and Swinburne, comparable 
^ther with Christina Rossetti, is that unduly neglected poet 
Coventry Patmore. One might say that he is pre-Raphaelite 
only where he is weak (“the simplicity of art” theory did him 
a good deal of damage), and that when he really expresses 
bis own developed nature, he is as little pre-Raphaelite as 

nnstina herselP His long, and once very popular poem, 

I tie Angel tn the Houses is held by his admirers to contain some 
ve^ fine things; to the average reader it will appear in- 
sutterably silly, “garrulous and prattling”. Crabbe become 
sloppy, or, as Gossesaid, “humdrum stories of girls who smell 

butter”. The theme, when discovered, is splen- 
treatment is deplorable. One can hardly believe 
that the great Odes were written by the same person. This 
group of poems, covered by the title The Unknown Eros (which 
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includes The Victories of Love’*) conveys, in beautifully, 
controlled free verse, the mysticism of love combined with 
an intense religious feeling as no other poems in the language 
do. They are not all, strictly speaking, odes, though they are 
all written in the irregular metre often associated with odes 
in the history of English poetry. When these have been read 
it is easy to see that the ideas to a great extent lie swaddled 

in the House\ but Patmore deliberately turned 
from what was easy and popular to forms which, thouerh 
difficult, satisfied his intellectual integrity and his high 
.artistic conscience. He was a visionary, a seer, not afraid of 
Ithe flesh, essentially intuitive, original but not impeccable 
tin prosody, inventive in form. What he thought and felt 
labour religion and poetry he expressed in the title-essay of 
the volume Religio Poetts^ and he had the courage to carry out 
his precepts in his odes. The “tran.sfiguration of the senses”, 
which he found in love, carried him forward to the mystic 
love of the Roman Catholic church, and it is to be eternally 
regretted that he took the advice of Gerard Hopkins and 
destroyed the essay Sponsa Dei which most clearly expres.sed 
this. It was, Hopkins told him, “telling secrets”. Neverthe¬ 
less it would seem that the main idea of the poem, “an 
interpretation” of the love between the soul and God by an 
analogy of the love between a woman and a man” is implied 
in the odes. Such notions may be repellent to some, but that 
does not prevent the odes from being great poetry. Nor are 
they all transcendental; some of them, especially when his 
children are the subject, express his great tenderness and 
delicacy in a perfectly simple manner, a deceptive simplicity 
if you like, but giving much for ordinary minds to grasp. 

It seems likely that Patmore’s reputation will grow, while 
that of others, more regarded during our period, will 
dwindle.^ 

Meredith also can be loosely linked with the pre-Raphael- 
ites; at least he once shared a house with Rossetti and Swin¬ 
burne—an entertainingly varied trio. But there is little else 

^ Other religious poets^ who attach themselves to this line of tradition^ 
such as Alice Meynell and Francis Thompson, are briefly treated in the 
Bibliography* 
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to attach him to this group; there was nothing “aesthetic” 
about him, he did not hanker after the past, and though not 
so not^sly “pagan” as Swinburne, there is nothing speci- 
ncally Christian about him. Yet he has this in common with 
the group, the determination that art should not, in Ruskin’s 
phrase, be the handmaiden of morality; it was not the busi¬ 
ness of poetry to purvey an ethic, and there is nothing about 
his poetry of “the perpetual coxcombry of our moral preten¬ 
sions -J^ife was what mattered; it was glorious, unceasingly 

always worth while. So long as the poet stuck 
to this belief, he was fulfilling his function, revealing life 
to those that lived it; 

And you shall hear the herb and tree. 

The better heart of man shall see, 

Shall feel celestially as long 
As you crave nothing but the song; 

/ and the song, it should be noted, was to be “seraphically free 
from taint of personality”.'^ The tremendous vigour, the 
metrical skill (the measure possibly a little too marked) of 
his long lyrics (possibly a little too long), such as “The Lark 
Ascending” and “Love in the Valley”, remind one of Swin¬ 
burne, but rather as a flight of birds may remind one of a 
torrent. His great work, though often pedantically stig¬ 
matised as being of “that bastard form” a novel in verse, 
Js probably Modern Love, written in “sonnets” of sixteen lines, 
home of the soni^ts are excellent in themselves, apart from 

^nd it would not be extravagant to hold that 
Modern Love is the most successful long poem in the period, 
ft IS moving in the whole, it expresses an attitude—much the 
attitude of Meredith’s novels, with a heightened sense of 
tragedy—and its half-seen things, its “half-images”, give it 
an intellectually exciting quality different in kind from that 
given by the exactness of/n Memoriam\ the feeling, though as 
po^nant, is less personal, and so more immediately present. 

Yet having hazarded the suggestion that Modern Love may 
e the greatest long poem in the period. The Dynasts at once 
springs to the mind: but then Hardy’s masterpiece is largely 
‘in prose, and depends to a great extent for its effect upon the 
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reader s power to translate the printed word into dramatic 
action. But The Dynasts does not lend itself to classification. 
It has no predecessors, and is probably too grandiose to have 
imitators. The immense Napoleonic struggle unrolls itself as 
idrama, novel, tragedy, comedy, but especially perhaps epic. 
And Hardy exists otherwise as a poet. His verse, as does 
his prose, exhibits a certain woodenness which all the more 
reveals Hardy’s genius when it is overcome. He can some¬ 
times be as prosaic as Wordsworth, but then he can some¬ 
times produce an effect of illumination, of penetration, 
which if not quite so dazzling as Wordsworth’s, is comparable 
with it. Some of his best work is “pessimistic” enough, full 
of his fatal acceptance (take “Only a man harrowing clods”), 
but sometimes, with extraordinary simplicity, he gives a 
twist to a moment of human experience which conveys just 
that queer sense of super-reality which such moments in real 
life actually Afoments of Vision, the title of one of his 

I volumes, would be an apt description of his poems as a 
I whole, visions of emotional moments charged with the in¬ 
heritance of past ages of emotion, bringing into play irra¬ 
tional, half-conscious feelings, which the contemplative mind 
must recognise as being part of everyday experience. 

Hardy was not a master of versification as Bridges was; 
and indeed Bridges was a useful influence in bringing back 
‘ a certain scholarly quality which it is necessary should 
occasionally be injected into English poetry as a call to 
order. To say that he was too much of a scholar to be a great 
^ common criticism—is, of course, nonsense. Good 
scholarship never spoilt a good poet; and Bridges, though a 
good poet, lacked the imaginative leap, the ability to trans¬ 
form experience, which makes a great poet. Yet his earlier 
work has a fine lyrical spring, and Bridges can rank as a 
lyric poet somewhere in the neighbourhood of Arnold. 
Later, a somewhat crabbed philosophy rusted the spring. 
His Shorter Poems show him at his best. There are, indeed, 
some good passages in the stanzaic narrative Eros and Psyche, 
and work of some magnificence in the sonnet sequence The 
Growth of Love', but it is in the shorter lyrics, where he could 
express an intense joy in the mere fact of existence, and the 
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emotions of love, that he is most surely a poet. Besides, the 
?^ 9 ^o^\ccoTnplexity of such things as “Whither O splendid 
ship , Awake my heart to be loved, awake, awake”, and 
the superb London Sno\y,”, contain delights which lovers 
of verse will always saypur. His archaisms are irritating: and 
his defence that they were not affectations but grammatical 
i^cessities to him does not make them any less so. 

Bridges was not a very original poet; he added little that 
was nevy to the tradition; but he very remarkably summed 
up in his work many strands of the tradition up to his own 
day and earned the result forward through the breakdown 
m the nineties and the Edwardian period. He carried it, in 
tact, beyond the birth of a new formulation which itself went 
back to tl^ old, but to different aspects of the old, reacting 
against Georgian Ppetry”, the final flicker of Victorian 
romanticism, including pre-Raphaelite romanticism. Geor¬ 
gian jDoetry is scarcely a distinct brand, and’it takes its name 
merely from the anthologies w'ith that title published at the 
egmnmg of King George V’s reign. Yet there is some excuse 
AC- since the poems written at that period reveal a 

*y*'*‘^ impulse. There had been a dis- 
unct lull. The Victorian tradition had faded out in the 
reli^ous verse of Alice Meynell and Francis Thompson, or 
r!frV, ^ verse of Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang and 

^ j broken up; its assumptions had col¬ 

lapsed, and there was no grand current of thought or feeling 
to carry poets along, or for them to crystallise. Its later poets, 
n while rebelling against it, had been carried forward by 
s mom^tum, but in the Edwardian period it was a dead 
weight. The waters were lifeless, but for directionless eddies, 
nere and there some good work was done by such men as 
j Alfred Douglas, and Arthur Symons, but nothing 

tf- emerged. Kipling, who was a real poet, with seven- 
n#» eentury affinities, considerable scope, and great bold- 

invention and adaptation, was tangled in 
penalism, an Imperialism that was rapidly becoming the 

sometimes achieved an admirable 
p em which gave a glimpse of the real man behind the poli- 
a mask, and it is a thousand pities that most lovers of 
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poetry should be deterred by his popular jingles. There is 
nothing else quite like ‘M’Andrew’s Hymn” or “The Mary 
• j in our literature, to mention only two ofhis strikingly 
individual pieces. Newbolt, with an irritating monotony of 
metre, and a great appearance of nobility, celebrated the 
worst side of Imperialism. Hewlett was a good poet spoilt 
by living in a day when there was nothing much that a poet 
could do, and few to listen to him; poetical conventions, of a 
bad kind, clogged his manner, and he was often forced back 
^ classical themes. The truest poet of the period, John 
Davidson voiced a black despair in verse which was ex- 

C M r ^ Week” is a great and powerful poem. 

Masefield found new metres and new matter; Sea Pieces pro¬ 
mise po^t of strength and originality. His narrative 

poems. The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the Bye Street, and 

took the public by storm. There was nothing high- 
lalutm about them, and they were so readable that they 

n poetry”, which implies a criticism not 

ot Masefield, but of what other poets were writing. These 
narratives were full of life and realism; they ^vere rattling 
goo yarns, novels in verse which anyone could understand. 
Ihey certainly shook a good deal of the stiffness out of 
poetry, the sort of stiffness exhibited by such poets as the 

Watson on the one hand, and on the 
other the far better, more original, Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 

/u poetry appreciably nearer life, in the sense 

that the readers of H. G. Wells’s novels understood it; but 
that is not the sort of life poetry can remain embedded in 
except at its peril. Chaucer’s could survive it, but Mr. 
Masefield, though a poet of distinction, is not Chaucer, even 
it there is something Chaucerian about Reynard the Fox. 

But in the four years before the War there was a distinct 
1 rat er yeasty ferment agitating English society, more per¬ 
ceptible from a distance than it was at the time. There had 
been a certain amount of political agitation in the prerious 
decade, and a change in the constitution : a collapse of the 
monarchy did not seem beyond the bounds of possibility. 
After 1910 there was a series of strikes; the suffragettes broke 
windows in Regent Street, chained themselves to the gallery 
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m the House of Commons, and one threw herself under the 
King s horse at the Derby. The tension over Ireland was so 
great that at the beginning of 1914 there was grave danger 
of civil war, and actually a military rebellion. There was, 

I indeed, a sense of rebellion in the air, against convention, 

! against accepted codes of morals, and, with Bernard Shaw 
in the van, against almost every accepted idea. 

And in this ferment a new kind of singing made itself 
heard, and was conveniently gathered into anthologies 
known as Georgian Poetry. Harold Monro’s Poetry Bookshop 
* formed a centre and, less in the public eye, a group of young 
poets gathered round T. E. Hulme were forging out new 
^nceptions of the way in which poetry should be written. 
Hulme’s influence, however, was not much felt within our 
period, and we can confine ourselves to the better known 
wnters of the time. They were young men, and the most dis¬ 
tinguished of them are still living: some will be treated in the 
next volume.^ The work of these poets—they cannot be 
called a group—was lyrical, it was disciplined, and some¬ 
times the impjalse behind it was thoughtful. The best of these 
wnters have developed so markedly since those days, and 

that it is now impossible to speak of them as a 
'f can here, perhaps, repeat the criticisms born 

of the reaction against the movement, and which apply to it 
as a whole. These poets, it is said with some justice, were too 
^nsciously “lyrical”, too innocently lyrical, we might say. 
Ihey sang only of surface experiences, and their work was 
scented with poctry”X^They withdrew themselves into 

and flowers, and crooned about them; or into 
worlds of their own sensations; or into worlds of meaningless 
antiquity. They were cut off from the major emotions of 
their age, and they did nothing towards clarifying the in¬ 
tellectual and emotional muddles of their time. But whatever 
their faults, they did reintroduce a freshness; there is no sense 
®^^^^stion about their work; and even if you argue that it 
*^°^.**^ itself constitute a revival, you have to admit that 
though it may have been the last flicker of a dying romantic 

A Lascelles Abercrombie, D. H. Lawrence, Walter de la Mare, 

A. fc,., Sturge Moore, Harold Monro, W. J. Turner, etc. 
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flame, it was also the herald of a new era in writing 
poetry. 

Three of them may be dealt with here; two because they 
died during the War, the third and best because he has, 
apparently, ceased to write, to the regret of all lovers of 
poetry. Ralph Hodgson*s slim volumes, however, make up 
in quality what they lack in bulk. He is, one feels, a poet of 
complete integrity, who would only write when he had some- 
j thing he urgently wished to say, and who takes care to say 
it in the best possible way. His “Song of Honour”, a hymn of 
praise, may be too reminiscent of Smart*s “Song to David”; 

I but The Bull” is a rock-like piece of work conveying tragic 
acceptance; others of his poems express a deep humani- 
tarianism. Rupert Brooke is the darling of adolescents and of 
anthologists, and it is only fair to say that he deserves to be. 
What he did he did extremely well. His verse, really, is light 
verse; there is no profundity of emotion, little complexity of 
experience, but there is a certain curious wonder. It is very 
melodious, and goes with a run; it is easy, pleasant and, at 
first, refreshing. Brooke really sang, and sang with a clearer, 
more tuneful note than any of his contemporaries. Flecker 
exhibits^I the faults of the Georgian chorus, and few of the 
virtues. Hassan^ in part red^med by a fine nostalgic song, is 
a piece of horrible romanticism and sham orientalism. His 
verse is ill-designed, soft, and meretricious, and consists 
largely of vapid rhetoric; but he had a certain tunefulness, 
that tunefulness which the Georgian poets did much to re¬ 
store.^ 

Ephemeral, but important in its results, was the school of 
llmagistes, of which the chief ornaments wereH. D., Richard 
Aldington, and F. S. Flint. To them should be added Ezra 
Pound, who at this stage at least can be considered an English 
poet. Their name expresses their object, encouraged by 
Hulme, which was to gain their effect not by suggesting 
thoughts, or expressing emotions, but by showing things. 
They were, especially Flint, exponents of free verse, but 

* Many consider this view too harsh, even unjust; they can point to 
his highly competent adaptation of Persian metres. No one can claim to be 
a “perfect witness”, and the reader must decide for himself. 
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some of their work, especially with H.D. (Hilda Doolittle 
^so an Amencan), exhibits a sense of form in a more rigor- 
usiy disciplined manner, often in adaptation of classical 
forms, but not of classical metres. They^^were for geSike 

flower-hke poetry. Their presence was a healthy 

lament at the time, and their influence made itself felt for 
some years. 

It IS hardly necessary to say that the greatest poet of this 

fmrin? V* penod was W. B. Yeats, who was gradually 
or^ng his way through from beginnings of pre-Raphaelite 

“ u essentials; he was gathering 

shattered shards of a collapsed culture and build- 
g th^ up again into a new shape with the necessary addi- 
ons. He is of such stature that discussion of his work cannot 

coherent, progressive whole, and will be 
dwelt upon in the next volume.^ 

in \hrsu?ceTdingTook^^ Bibliography. Gerard Hopkins will be discussed 
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Poetry in the Victorian era was widely read by those who 
considered themselves in the least degree educated. It was 
worthy matter, as worthy of serious reading as history, philo¬ 
sophy, or possibly sermons. The novel was read by the 
masses of the great new middle class, for entertainment; 
the educated regarded it as frivolous reading^' In the course 
of our period this changed. Two figures largely helped to 
break down the barriers the evangelicals had erected against 
the novel—the heir of Redclyffe with his noble nature, and 
Mr. Pickwick with his goodness and the inextinguishable 
laughter that accompanied him: but whatever the cause 
poetry came to be little read, sermons hardly at all (though 
devotional literature in other forms was still read), while 
the novel increased in importance till it became the medium 
of cultured expression that poetry had been. The transition 
can perhaps be illustrated by the doubt that still exists in 
some minds as to whether Meredith and Hardy will survive 
as poets or as novelists; both would rather have devoted their 
best energies to poetry, both were compelled to adopt the 
novel form as the chief vehicle of their attitudes, since they 
knew that their poetry would not be widely read. At the 
beginning of the period nobody thought of regarding a novel 
as a work of art, except possibly Thackeray, while at the 
end of the period it was the most important art form. It had 
become penetrating with Meredith and James, tragic with 
Hardy, ideological with Wells. It was the novel, and not the 
poem, that came to be read for spiritual nourishment. 'This 
is not to say, however, that the bulk of novels are not still 
written for the idle entertainment of the poor in spirit and 
weak in mind. 

'This, of course, has had a considerable effect on the way 
novels have been written. At the beginning of the period they 
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fnrl ’ ^ ^°'' publication: the episodes, there- 

the pathos tear-compelling the 

melodrama beautifully thrilling. Form went by the board 
the construction was often chaotic.vand when the public 

masterpiece of tense concentration in wShering 
Heights n Ignored it. the critics, Tennyson’s “indolent re^ 
viewers being largely as impercipient as the flocks they were 

113°^^ Dickens, naturally, was this public’s dar- 

''Vhereas to-day we enjoy his genius in spite of his in¬ 
coherence, in bis own day the incoherence was a positive aid 
to popularity. The others to a great extent exhibk th^same 
lack of organisation as was his (even Thackerary except in 

iTSinf'^o'^r .•£'-t'«««</);- bis unequalness, his masterly 

declension in the 

treatment of Others. One of the reasons, no doubt, is the one 

evinuh'^ ‘bey wrote about 

ever> thing whether they knew about any special thing or not 

about every emotion apart from the Great Taboo^of sex, 

a'‘ •‘motion they were competent 

to deal with. A novel had to be, not a slice of life, but the 

Dlumt^’a^lf® pudding it was, stuffed full of 
plums, and if there was a good deal of dough about it. this 

was easily swallowed. To abandon the metaphor,’what made 

these novels so palatable was not only the drama o^the 

fin^rnt^Ih ‘ I’r'i laughter, but the expectation of 

finding them all there combined with the terrific zest of the 

narrative which caught you up at the beginning and hurled 
you through to the end .4 

Consciousness of form, the acceptance of organisation asi 

nove^aTt^h’ therefore foreign to the conception of the' 

fiSt ■Lbh W It appeared gradually, 

became Collins; it was developed by Merldith, and 

TameT Th "“rtf" *" ®^°t-ge Moore and especially in Henry 
James. Thus the novelists of the Edwardian period were all 

inTfnLahf it. Form, of course, is 

Dickenf. r ““'if theme in 

Dickens; t(iere is no theme in Thackerary, though there is 

a dominant ironic mood;)tit is impossible to find one in 
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Trollope, even in the Barsetshire series. But Meredith built 
his novels round a theme,^ and we find a progressive develop¬ 
ment in this respect, through Moore, James, Conrad and 
E. M. Forster.’ It is true that quite early in the period there 
were novels with a purpose, social reform novels with a 
thesis, but that is not the same thing; a theme is more 
philosophical.iThe ultimate subject-matter of Hardy’s novels 
illustrate the difference. 

The novel, moreover, passed through several phases. S 
Apart from the thesis novel, which can adapt itself to any 
form, there were various kinds of novel at different periods, 
dovetailing chronologically in a way that is the desp^r of 
anyone who wishes to docket periods and forms. But’bn the 
whole we can say that the period began with a development 
of the picaresque novel, the novel, that is, of amusing, ad¬ 
venturous incidents loosely strung together. Pickwick is a 
perfect example. Thackeray, however, who had a sense of 
structure, saw that something more than mere stringing to¬ 
gether had to be done; he saw what Fielding had accom¬ 
plished and developed, and he completed the tradition. He 
took it as far as it would go, but that was not far enough.' 
The picaresque novel, however, tends to become the charac¬ 
ter novel, and this is largely what the novels of our period 
were in its early and middle phases. But Eliot and Meredith 
led towards the psychological novel, while, towards the end 
of the century, a movement parallel with this one led with 
George Moore to realism and with Gissing to the “slice of 
life” novel. At the same time Stevenson re-established the 
romance, to be followed by a host of writers, of whom the 
most distinguished is Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch.- 
' Yet perhaps a more important change is the change in the 
idea of the function of the novel. It is dangerous to try to 
define what a novel is, or what its function may be, beyond 
that of entertaining, which is merely a primary condition. 
The point is to discover what sort of entertainment it pro¬ 
vides. We shall make a definition, realising that such defini¬ 
tions, such theories, are not eternal verities, but merely 

* George Eliot, to be sure, had a theme; but it did not succeed in imposing 
a form, and her work remained largely episodic. 
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useful scaffoldings; and shall suggest that" the function ofth. 
novel, as distinct from that of poftry, or dmma or roman^^^^^ 
IS to reveal society to itself. That is what Defoe’and Fiefding 
had done; that is what Thackerary did and in the main® 
Tro lope. One can say that Disraelf s object was he ZTe 

ttaclung certain aspects or institutions. Gradually however 
the character in his relation to society became the Imnortant 
^ng, the development is clear in the work of George Eliot 
clearer still in that of Meredith; we are on the edge of the 
psychological novel, where the interest is entirely centred on 
the minds of Ae personages, where the individual e.xists for 
lus own sake. This novel of the “individual” is quite different 

from the ;‘character” novel; the charact^rt a type or 

humour , the individual might be you or me So the 

socKar^eirdf individual was what mattered and | 

largely disappeared; it vanished almost entirely in 

happens to Tom Jones or Rawdon Crawley is interesting 
^ Dr. tXTe^in 

^er^n^bfclmf alymbor"'’^"''' The 

ini^n ^ complex process, this movement from depict- 
anH ^ ^ concentrating on the inner struggles of men 
and wornen, and one can hazard a guess as to ffow it c^me 

warraJX^ seemed fairly fixed* and God 

cam^tn ^ ^ vanishing, man s private emotions and thoughts 

a man is^^dll*st?“''r'"^'T>;"P°«ant thing.With Meredith 

a man is sU 1 struggling with society, but fater it was the 

trS"bv E M° k’ subject p:rf:cti; 

isXril of ■ this led still a step further, to the 

s on as exem Tfi Heverything but his own divine’impuF 
scheme 1 " the work of D. H. Lawrence. Such a 

scheme must not be pressed too closely (we shall come iinnn 
some contradictions later), but it does^^n ^he whT^rS 
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a not very distorted picture of what happened to the form 
and content of the novel. Part of the content was, of course, 
influenced by the breakdown of the Great Taboo; from 
Ouida onward, blameless as her novels appear to us now, 
it became gradually more and more possible to take into 
account the physical side of sex; George Moore loosened the 
bands almost completely. In the present century the results 
of the breakdown have been to give exaggerated importance 
to this aspect of human life, but it is ultimately a gain to an 
art to be able to handle any material that offers itself, and 
the distortion in the present direction is perhaps not so 
vicious as distortion in the other. 

It is not that one directly misses the sensual erotic motive 
in the earlier novelists: Thackeray, as Professor Hamilton 
Thompson has noted, suffers the most, since his subject- 
matter was largely human pretensions in the face of human 
weakness and folly. But the absence of this element makes 
itself felt in the falsity which reveals itself as sentimentality. 

It does not perhaps affect the men so much, since a good deal 
was left to be inferred on the “wild oats” principle, but it is 
a commonplace that most of the ideal young ladies of the 
early Victorian novelists are intolerable, less so with Disraeli 
than with the others, for his heroines did at least think. The j 
worst side of the Victorian respect for feminine chastity and . 
refinement, apart from the horrible punishment inflicted ■ 
upon those who slipped (one has only to think of Little > 
Em’ly or Mrs. GaskelPs Ruth), was their segregation from 
the intellectual currents of the time. Up till the triumph of 
the new middle class, every educated woman spoke Italian, 
French and possibly German or Spanish; she had a ground¬ 
ing in the classics, and some musical culture; she could meet 
man conversationally on equal terms. By the mid-Victorian I 
period her highest functions were to mind the baby, or 
distribute soup to cottagers;^ her musical education ex¬ 
tended to playing the family hymns on Sunday evenings. 

* It is shocking to think that Keats may be partly responsible for this 
ministering angel attitude. But the higher ideal did persist: see ChatloUe 
Yonge’s The Daisy Chain. Also social work was often undertaken by the 
most cultivated. 
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pe Victorians are guilty of having diminished woman to 
the lowest level she had reached for centuries. Florence 
JNightingale s outburst, which Jowett thought it “wiser” not 
to publish, makes this perfectly clear. “Women must have 
no passions ... the system dooms some minds to incurable 
infancy, others to silent misery . . . marriage being their only 
outlet in life, many women spend their lives in asking men 
to marry them, m a refined way ... the woman who has 
sold herself for an establishment, in what way is she superior 
to those one may not name?”i Women died, she suggested 
from starvaUon, that is, their moral activity expired. This 
murder was the first accomplishment of the middle classes 
m the realm of culture. This, even more than the limitation 
with respect to drawing a man whole, injured the presenta- 
Uon of life in their novels; women in fiction conformed not 
so much to life, as to what the Victorians wanted life to be. 

Yet in spite of these grave, and with respect to European 
literature fatal, faults, the accomplishment was tremendous. 
It IS too often vitiated by sentimentality; there is a good deal 
of pity-mongenng, and the number of satisfactory death¬ 
bed scenes is inordinate; but still the result is frequently 
gloriou^so much so that it is not necessary to praise the 
^ants, Dickens and Thackeray; it will serve to draw a few 
distinctions, and to re-state, with a perhaps slightly differ¬ 
ent stress, what has often been stated before. 

It will be as well to begin with Thackeray, though his great 
work did not begin to appear till after Dickens had made his 
name. As already suggested, he was a delineator of society 
as such, his range, where he is at all secure, being limited 
to the upper middle classes. He had a better sense of litera- 
toe than any of his contemporaries, but it is only in Vanity 
Fair that this is fully exhibited. He had greater narrative 
power over long stretches than any of them, but it is only in 
E^ondy\vz.t this IS utilised to the full. His chief interest was 
the acUons of human beings within society; to that extent 
he was interested in his characters, who are in the main 


V them, because if you did not name a thing it did 
Sf ita n?; ^^Sht not to exist, therefore it did not exist; the proof 

of its non-existence was that you never named it. Admirable logicl ^ 
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solid enough. Thackeray knew his middle classes thoroughly 
well and he has been accused of cynicism because he was 
always concerned to prick their pretensions and especially 
to expose their snobbery, their “mean admiration of mean 
things , money, titles, position. He never entered into posses¬ 
sion of the hearts of the people because they were always a 
little suspicious of what he meant; some little barb might be 
concealed in the most innocent-looking statement of honest 
feeling. Yet many found, and still find, something fascinating 
in his brilliant delineation of the society of his day, in all the 
varieties of men—and of women too when we think of Becky 
Sharp who haunt, not only the pages of Pendennisy The 
Newcomes and Vanity Fairy but even at this date the streets 
of London. Besides there are few who have an ear who are 
not seduced by his admirable, lucid, flowingprose, eighteenth- 
century prose at its most graceful, and excellently suited 
to his slightly mocking attitude. As a craftsman in words he 
is at his best as an essayist: the Roundabout Papers are a model. 
Yet the earnest in every period feel a little uneasy in his 
presence; they would prefer the round trouncing of satire to 
what seems to them his slightly condescending attitude. But 
then, Thackeray was not a satirist: he in no way disliked 
humanity, nor did he love it so much as to be crushed or 
infuriated by its failure to live up to its ideals. He was a 
cultivated humanist, a little dubious of human progress, an 
artist who rejoiced in the pageant. It is not just to blame him 
for riot being what it was not in his nature to become, for 
the qualities his detractors demand of him would have been 
inimical to those which enabled him to create so solid a 
simulacrum of the society which moved around him. 

On the other hand he had certain qualities which Dickens 
lacked, and which would have done the latter no harm had 
they had been added to his genius. A sense of form, an 
ability to use the blue pencil, a certain discipline in his 
emotions, especially the lachrymatory ones, would perhaps 
have made Dickens the outstanding master of a form which 
he handled with the infuriating carelessness of a giant^rlis 
creative capacity, his imagination of physical things, exceeds 
that of any writer of our period, perhaps of all English 
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literature except for Shakespeare. The pity is that this giant 
never grew up intellectually; he could not enter into the 
minds of grown nien as Browning could; but he could, and 
most brilliantly did, into the minds of youths up to about 
[twenty. David Copperfield as a boy is without a possible 
rival. But where Dickens touched upon social reform, any¬ 
where in fact where he .^egan to think, he falls below the 
level of the second-rate, though the generous indignation 
that he shows is worthy of'a full and complete man. He is 
on anybody’s level when he describes places, especially places 
in London, and the opening pages of Bleak House with its 
description of foggy London is a locus classicus, and hardly 
less so is the picture of dreary marsh country in Great Expecta¬ 
tions: but where he excels, where he tops imagination, where 
he is on the level of Shakespeare, is in his fantastic comic 
creations. His great glory consists in the fact there never 
were, and never could have been till he gave them birth, 
such persons as Mrs. Gamp, Pecksniff, Chadband, Micawber* 
Pickwick and Sam Weller. They are outside life, but still 
they are part of humanity.* 

His books are nearly always unpardonably confused. 
Pickwick is an exception, because, being a purely picaresque 
novel, it need be nothing but a succession of incidents 
loosely strung together; and at the end he began to learn 
something from Wilkie Collins. What is worse is the entire 
lack of emotional structure. At one moment you are carried 
along on a glorious sea of the most outrageously tempestu¬ 
ous fun, at the next you want to hurl the book across the 
room in supreme irritation. He has spoilt it all, or nearly, by 
some relapse into sententiousness, some hideous infelicity of 
style, or a bad joke, or pitiless sentimentality. In the end you 
forgive all for the enormous creative vitality, the fun some¬ 
times rising to comedy, though not the same kind of high 
comedy as Thackeray touched and Meredith revelled in, 
and above all for his immortal additions to the number of 
our fellow-beings. There is nothing like them in life, but life 
IS the poorer for being without them. If Providence did not 
create Mrs. Gamp, Chadband and the rest of them, it ought, 
we feel, to have done so, 
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Like Thackeray, Dickens in the main described the class 
from which he sprang, in his case the lower middle class. 
The moment he strays outside it he is at fault. He has been 
blamed for beginning “the cult of the lower classes”, but 
whether or not blame attaches to that, it is not true. He 
hated the fact that the lower class existed, and either reviled 
them or made fun of them; as far as they were concerned he 
is by no means sentimental. He had, at one time, perilously 
belonged to them himself. He understood little of the work¬ 
ings of the mind, and was entirely uninterested in thought; 
but he hated everything that was mean and cruel, and loved 
everything that was generous and of good report; it was these 
qualities that endeared him to the masses, but it is his 
capacity for creating his tremendous figures of fantasy that 
gives him his high place among those who care for literature 
as such. These figures were not always first-rate; his “good” 
fantasies, his Cheeryble brothers and so on, are a trifle 
painful; but at his best, at his most vivid, when he is not 
trying to represent virtue, he is unsurpassable. 

There is only one man who can be said to belong to the 
same race, and that is Surtees; many others have tried to 
imitate Dickens, all of them unsuccessfully, but Surtees is a 
lesser example of the same breed. He is much more restricted; 
his creative fantasies belong almost entirely to the hunting- 
field and they arc nearer reality (see Bibliography, p. 287). 
But they have a life of their own. Not only James Pigg and 
the immortal Jorrocks^—who surely reached the level of the 
high comic when, floundering along upon Arterxerxes he 
cried “How I wish I was a heagle!”—but a dozen others; 
Lord Scamperdale, who while regretting that a Lord might 
not swear enlarged the invective scope of the language; 
wheezy Mr. Jogglebury Crawdey whose passion was for 
cutting sticks and carving heads on them; Facey Romford, 
Soapey Sponge, Lucy Glitters, all the riff-raff of the hunting- 
field and the small watering place, most of them, however, 

* Pickwick, by the way, was started as a rival to jorroebs's Jaunts and 
Jollities. This is a poor work, but it was to gallop off into Handley Cross, 
as Pickwick, after the opening scenes, was to take wing to Parnassus. Both 
Pickwick and Jorrocks have trouble with the law, into the clutches of which 
they are each introduced by a woman. 
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^ough ignoble, redeemed by a selfless passion for the chase. 

Inere is acute observation too, gusto, a certain amount of 

anti-snobbish satire (Surtees was a friend of Thackeray) 

and above all a great enjoyment of racy idiom. There is no 

great structure in his novels, and his comic figures belong 

to the species of fantasy known as the “humour”; but there 

IS in them a vast interest in the doings of men and their 
idiosyncrasies. 


And there is another interest in Surtees. He was as little 
interested as Dickens in the thought of his day, but he was 
really concerned for the countryside. He is an index to many 

were going on, such as the opening of 
the new middle-class watering places, the coming of the 
railways and the decay of the turnpike, the birth of the 
London residential club which should do much to civilise 
^e country squire, and the extension of land drainage. 
He inveighs against bad farmers, turf gamblers, and any¬ 
thing likely to spoil the country. It is this aspect which gives 
his absurd creations solidity; they arc attached to something 
bigger than themselves: this, and a real knowledge of hunt¬ 
ing and of the law, in which he was brought up, enable 
burtees to give the illusion of reality to his figures. His hunt¬ 
ing scenes are worth all those in Trollope, Kingsley, Lever 
and Whyte-Melville put together. 

Thackeray also had his pendent, in Trollope, “the little 
lhackeray” as he was at one time called. His reputation 
^ands higher now than it ever did, perhaps a little too high. 
He is admired by novelists who have no particular point of 
view, and who think it artistically meritorious to have no 
special attitude towards life. Trollope can draw figures he 
dishkes—he cannot be said to have had any affection for 
Mrs, Proudic except such as an artist has for his creations— 
but he IS never ironical. He seems to have accepted with 
complete complacency the world of ideas in which the 
majonty of his fellow Victorians lived so prosperously. He 
was one of the very few writers of the period who did not 

the philosophy which it lived. He was no 
stylist, h^e was apt to be a little plodding, but he gave a fairly 
comprehensive and wholly comprehensible picture of the 
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society in which he moved, and he created the county of 
Barsetshire, which is entirely livable. Whether or not his 
pictures of ecclesiastical life are true to ecclesiastical life or^y 
not does not matter; they are true to life. Live in Barsetshire 
for a month or so, and you live in an England which is very s 
like the England Trollope lived in, within the sphere of his 
social circle. He is a small figure among the giants, but he is a 
permanent one. He was a good honest workman, steady in 
his application, and he understood what he wrote about with¬ 
in the limits he set himself. He is never supremely vivid, he 
rends no veil, but he is comfortingly solid. If his comedy 
never rises to sublime heights, you know exactly where you 
are with him. If you do not like Trollope you are not worthy 
to admire Thackeray.^ 

If neither Thackeray, nor Trollope, nor Surtees ever wrote 
^ a roman d these^ Dickens did, in Hard Times^ for example,^ 
and this links him with another group, of writers who wrote 
for a purpose^ The chief one among them is Disraeli, and 
with him may be put Mrs. Gaskell, Charles and Henry 
Kingsley and, in a different sense, George Eliot. Disraeli in 
his best novels, those he wrote in the forties, used the form for 
expressing the Tory ideas which he developed from Boling- , 
broke and Burke, and used it with some effect. He had a 
curiously oriental sense of style, in the use of gaudy words 
rather than in the phrase: he loved the grandeur and the 
glitter of riches either in Jerusalem or in the ducal home: 
here and there we may detect a little tawdriness. But he had 
the glimmerings of a sense of structure. His main motive 
was to oppose benevolent aristocracy to the materialistic 
ideas which accompanied the industrial revolution. Sybil is 
concerned with “the two nations’*, and in it Disraeli draws 
a terrible picture of the poor in contrast with the rich in 
a capitalist society. In Coningsby and Tancredy and later in 
Lothair and Endymion (but in the last two with a recognisable 
loss of vivacity due partly to failing vigour and partly to the 
braking effect of experience) he expressed his ideas with less 

^ To adapt a phrase of Sainte Beuve: Quiconque n'otme pas Regjiard, n’est 
pas digne d'admirer Moliere. 

•There are passages in other novels, of course: Bleak House and Little 
Dorrit. 
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insistence on the immediate actuality of the distressing state 
of the country; and all through his characters are interesting 
not so much for what they do as for what they think. They 
are the most thoughtful people before George Eliot, one 
might say before Meredith. They live by the energy of the 
mind rather than by the energy of the body. There is indeed 
movement in Disraeli’s novels, and a clash of personality, 
and there is enough story to carry them on; but their main 
interest lies in the ideas expressed in them, ideas profound 
enough to be stilt of value at the present day since they are 
based on a knowledge which is at least adequate, of the 
historical development of England. The early Ixion and The 
Infernal Marriage are good fun, and artistically successful as 
witty extravaganzas; the early novels are amusing and 
romantic, but in the later novels Disraeli combined his 
qualities—the conversations are often brilliant—with a pro¬ 
founder knowledge of what he wanted to say. 

It seems at first sight odd to connect the fantastic, brilliantly 
ckver, intensely self-conscious Jew with Charles Kingslev, 
the disciple of F. D. Maurice, the author of The Water Babies, 
who came, somewhat to his annoyance, to stand for “muscu- 
lar Christianity”. But his first two novels, written at the turn 
of the forties and fifties, link him with Disraeli, whose cry 
samtassanitatum, omnia sanitas he thoroughly endorsed. He was! 
profoundly, and rightly, disturbed at the horrors of thej 
slums, and made exposures which caused the more com-' 
placent Victorians to regard his morals as immoral. (You > 
'Ought not to mention the thing that ought not to be.) His ‘ 
muscular Christianity was shared by Hughes, of Tom Brown's 
i^hool Days fame (does anyone read that decayed classic to¬ 
day. ) a form of piety particularly distasteful to us now. It was, 

^ P^irt of the same thing as the public school system 

which Thomas Arnold gave to an admiring world, a system ri 
in which games are played not for fun but because of the 
moral training they are supposed to inculcate, and in which 
young prigs, known as prefects, beat the bottoms of smaller 
boys to the greater glory of God and the British Empire. 
But Yeast, a Problem and Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet, were 
generous outbursts against the conditions of the working 
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classes. Kingsley sympathised with the Chartists— Teasthc^3.n 
to appear in the year of their collapse, 1848—but he thought 
the workers too rigorously bound by the Charter. They must 
discipline themselves, they must imbibe the principles of 
self-help. Yeasty a study of the country labourer, is full of 
passages of e.xhortation mingled with the narrative (it is odd 
that the most vigorous and famous passage should be an 
account of a run with hounds), and Alton Locke^ a picture of 
sweated tailoring, is a queer mixture of sympathy with the 
worker and “be good” doctrine: it has odd flashes of under¬ 
standing of the economic trouble, but beseeches the workers 
to abjure political action in favour of a kind of Co-operation, 
so that they could get goods “very little above cost”. Neither 
can be accounted works of art, but they were useful books, 
still very readable, based on a first-hand knowledge of 
conditions, and they are, finely indignant. Hypatia^ his most 
successful work, deals with the problem of faith and civilisa¬ 
tion as worked out in Alexandria; it is, in parts, brilliantly 
descriptive. Westward Ho! is probably his most famous book; 
its appeal is to the adolescent mind rather than to the 
mature one, and in many ways it foreshadows one side of 
the imperialist feeling which became manifest towards the 
end of the century. 

I Mrs. Gaskell was as outspoken on social evils as Kingsley 
was; she also belonged to the school of “interventionists” as 
they were called, who believed that laisser-faire would not 
^do. In Mary Barton she deals with the distresses in Manchester 
in the early forties; her outraged sympathies are with the 
poor, and her remedy is that employers should treat their 
men as “brethren and friends”. North and South treats the 
problem from a slightly different angle; it gives perfectly the 
ladies* school gentility that shudders at trade, dissent, or a 
northern accent. Trades-unionism had begun to make pro¬ 
gress, factory legislation had begun to take effect,^ and this 

‘Note these dates: 1844, Coningshy. 1845, Sybil. 1847, Mary Barton, 
Tancred. 1848, Yeast. 1851, Alton Locke. 1854, Hard Times. 1855, North 
and South (which appeared in Household Words as the immediate successor 
of Dickens’s book). It was in x8^ that Engels wrote his account of 
the condition of the English w'orking classes. Reade should also appear 
in this connection. " '——— —. 
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development began to colour her idea of the remedy. Both 
novels received a good deal of abuse; her theories, they said, 
were all wrong. Perhaps they were, but her facts were right, 
and that was the important and unforgivable thing. She 
referred to immediate problems in others of her books, mainly 
however, moral problems, as in Ruth, which roused a storm 
of protest, since it preached Christian forgiveness for sins for 
which the Victorians thought there should be no forgiveness; 
she was supported, however, by Maurice, Kingsley and'_ 
Florence Nightingale. But her chief claim to fame, whether 
justified or not, is undoubtedly CranfoTd, probably the only 
one of her books considerably read now. Her other books do 
not lack vivacity or character-drawing, but they may ex¬ 
cusably be found dull in long stretches. Cranford, however, is, 
in spite of certain “humorous” lapses, delightful reading, an 
immense improvement on Miss Mitford’s Our Village, though 
it has none of the genius of Jane Austen. It can best be related 
to Crabbe’s poems, which Mrs. Gaskell admired. The prose 
is beautifully adapted to the personalities and the slight 
movement. Others, however, would plead for Wives and 
Daughters or the pastoral Cousin Phillis. 

One has to put in the Brontes where one can; they arc, 
both in their novels and in their poetry, rather out of the 
main current, Emily completely so: but their name attaches 
itself to Mrs. Gaskell, whose greatest work, it is coming to be 
seen, is herof Charlotte, attacked, when itfirst appeared, 
for telling too much of the truth. Anne’s work is the weakest, 
yet about Agnes Grey, the bitter record of a governess’s life, 
there is a certain strength and dignity, while The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall is easy reading, if not at all convincing. Charlotte 
was a very considerable artist, Emily a supreme one. The 
personages that both create are animated by the flame 
within; all that matters to either authoress is the inner life; 
they are not concerned with society or social criticism, or with 
generalities; they create personages spun out of their imagin¬ 
ations and are intent to describe not actions, but emotions. 
For them the world of sense in persons or in landscape, how¬ 
ever glorious or enthralling, was only a door opening to a 
more rapturous world. Charlotte shows herself to have been 
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a potentially greater artist than she actually wasj there are 
scenes in Shirley and Villette as well as in Jane Eyre, that are 
masterly; they do what she wanted them to do. But she is 
spoilt partly by the usual Victorian lack of any standard of 
art, and she tried too desperately to please her public. It is 
not that her studies are melodramatic—a number of the 
greatest stories or novels are that—but that she attempts to 
force our emotions in much the same way that Dickens does. 
Nevertheless she was a fine artist, and her prose often achieves 
splendid directness. But it was in Emily’s Wuthering Heights 
that the miracle was achieved. Except for a certain hesita¬ 
tion at the beginning, a touch of clumsy humour which has 
been attributed to their brother Branwell, and in spite of a 
somewhat awkward construction, the book is a remarkably 
unified whole, a thing able to stand completely by itself, so 
integral are the passionate striving after the absolute, the 
fearlessness, the lack of sentimentality, the emotion which 
sweeps through the whole tortured scene, and somehow, by a 
still greater miracle, achieves serenity at the end, a feeling of 
reconciliation. It has been said that “it is not desirable to 
read; to take Wuthering Heights from the shelf is to prepare for 
oneseli no pleasure”.^ No easy pleasure, certainly, but a 
pleasure that has to be fought for and won, a difficult pleasure 
that is all the more worth achieving, for once seized hold of 
it is held for ever. It is permissible to think that Wuthering / 
Heights and Vanity Fair are the only great masterpieces of thig^ 
early Victorians in the realm of fiction. 

To turn from Wuthering Heights to the novels of George 
Eliot is to descend from the tops to comparatively mundane 
levels. George Eliot’s work belongs to the school of solid 
novels, to the problem novel school, but she brought to the 
form a deeper intelligence, a more pervasive imagination, 
and a better instructed philosophy than the Kingsleys or 
Mrs. Gaskell. At this distance we can avert our eyes from 
Romola (for some reason most Victorian novelists thought it 
their duty to assault the historical novel: it was Scott’s fault 
and they none of them got near Scott’s achievement); but 
Adam Bede, Felix Holt the Radical, and especially Middlemarch 

‘ One might say the same of Lear\ 
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and The Mill on the Floss are still extremely interesting, while 
the early Scenes from Clerical Life have the freshness which 
comes from lively observation at first hand.^ She is at times 
rather heavy reading, she was certainly not economical, and 
It IS the seriousness of her intent rather than the briskness 
of her narrative that carries the reader on. Her work is full 
of comment; not that she stands aside as Thackeray does, 
following Fielding, to give us her own opinions at length, 
but the sententious remark, of a moralistic or philosophic 
character, is every now and again inserted, extending some¬ 
times to a dangerous length. 

is not so amusing nor so tense, nor so en¬ 
thralling perhaps, as any of the writers so far named, though 
all her work is shot with a delightful and essentially feminine 
sejise of humour; she created no inimitable figures (except 
perhaps those in The Mill on the Floss) ^ and her countryside 
IS viewed through the eyes of a farmer and the movement 
of her novels is not very swift; nor has she any particular 
grace of phrase or felicity in her choice of words. She is not 
at the moment as much read as her predecessors. In her own 
day, however, she was acclaimed as the equal of Sophocles, 
and her contemporaries were in a sense right, because 
earliest among English novelists she introduced the idea of 
retribution; for her each individual act had its consequence, 
every evil action carried its nemesis with it. Historically she 
IS of the greatest importance; artistically she is basically 
sound; not so much for this idea, but because on account of 
It she was the first to trace the development of character, 
hpw it changed according to social pressure and according 
to t^ personal act; “character too is a process and an un- 
lolding —a great discovery in the realm of fiction. Moreover, 
she built up her novels round an idea. The idea is the novel, 
which IS to say more than that the novel illustrates the idea. 

books scarcely have the form which the idea compels, 
and It must be admitted that the moral idea is sometimes a 
little too compulsive, since George Eliot was a puritanical 
rationalist, and when morality takes the place of God in an 


yarn^? Well, it may be psychologically valid, but the moral 
atmosphere is too thick: in form it has virtues the others lack. 
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age when the name of God is loudly shouted (to cover up 
less pleasant sounds) it is apt to be Procrustean, and distort 
life. But in doing what she did, George Eliot broke with the 
old tradition, and began that of George Meredith and Henry 
James, and, in another way, that of Hardy. Before her time 
the characters had not developed; they had performed to 
specification, and often acted quite inconsistently without 
any reason being suggested. Before her day characters had 
not thought, they had only felt. Disraeli’s, it is true, had 
uttered thoughts, but their lives were not troubled by their 
thoughts as the lives of George Eliot’s were. 

Her people are of interest to us now because we can easily 
identify ourselves with them: we can be, because we can 
understand, Maggie Tulliver in 'The Mill on the Floss or Dr. 
Lydgate in Middlemarch: we cannot be Micawber, Becky 
Sharp or Heathcliff. We understand all about George Eliot’s 
characters because they reveal ourselves to ourselves. This 
had never happened before in the English novel, at any rate 
not in that way. So if we can once let ourselves go in her 
novels and refrain from pressing those grim moral premises 
which deny all irresponsible joy, we can live their dramas— 
and they are searching enough dramas, they cover a large 
range of human emotions—with feelings which if not of the 
highest intensity, are solid enough. George Eliot did one 
more thing that was not normally done by her contempor¬ 
aries: she criticised society as a whole, the thoughts by which 
society lived; she^riticised its failure to live up to its ideals: 
and all the time she kept her eye on society, alert to note all 
its changes. Thackeray, it is true, criticised society, but he 
did not criticise either its mechanism nor its ideals, only its 
working within those ideals, while mockingly revealing their 
basis. George Eliot took the process a stage hirther, into the 
realm of psychology, while never relaxing her hold on 
society. 

Thus it is but a step from George Eliot to George Meredith. 
This brilliant, and linguistically sometimes too effervescent 
genius, was able to a large extent to maintain the variety of 
the early Victorian novel while making it the vehicle of a 
theme. After Richard Feverel he abjured the easy way— 
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“fiddling harmonics on the sensual strings*’—and tried al¬ 
ways to inculcate, but in no way didactically, his keenly 
intellectual attitude towards life. He steered a perilous way 
between realism and romance, borne onward all the time 
by the fervour of his thought. His almost constant point of 
attack was “the conscience residing in thoughtfulness”, and 
he always firmly believed that humanity could rise above 

limitations. Life for him was a perpetual process 
of affirmation; to live was to be judged, and so throughout 
his work he insists upon a judgment of values. One can 
almost say that with him an idea, rising and struggling, 
deleated or victorious, was the hero of each book. Some of 
his hmitauons occasionally spoil his work: he had undue 
admiration for a life to which he was not born—the public 
schools, the fighting services—and he is a little apt to fall 
prone before major-generals. But these are small flaws in the 
reality he created, in a series of beings who are essen¬ 
tially hying. He managed to make his people matter, or, to 
phrase it difierently, he made them significant as symbols: 
and over the whole of his world, even in the tragic pieces 
there plays the brilliant lightning of a gloriously sharp sense 
ot the comic. His laughter is illuminating and spiritual, far 
Irom the physical laughter of Dickens. If in his gallery of 
people his women are the more fascinating—Diana of the 
Crossways, Cecilia Halkett and others—his men, in their 
striving thought, which is never divorced from their bodily 
activity, are as admirably convincing. “Meredith is a prose 
Browning, Wilde remarked; and if he added “and so is 
frowning the error in criticism does not invalidate the 
justice of the first part of the phrase. He can hardly be called 
a pohucal novelist, but all through his work and especially 
in Beauchamp s Careery we are conscious of a liberating trend 
ol thought; he did much to promote the emancipation of 
women. His prose often suffered from being over-poetised, 
especially m the earlier version of Richard Feverely and some- 
timw it IS so packed as to seem distorted, so that his most 
Dniliant work. The Egoisty is not to be approached unawares; 
nis conversationalists are often so quick-witted that they omit 
steps usually trodden by slower mortals. But he could achieve 
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a high level of artistic purity, and his errors are largely due 
to his determination to keep the reader’s mind alert. 

His religious scepticism, more apparent in his poetry than 
in his novels, was carried a step further by Hardy, who 
offered an at first somewhat timid public a complete dis¬ 
belief in Christian dogma. There is much to be said against 
his novels from the point of view of the craftsman; they are 
often lumbering in construction, an^ his prose is at some times 
wooden, though at others it achieves great beauty; but what 
his novels transmit is his integrity, the urgency of his tragic 
vision, and his complete acceptance of it. It is this which 
makes his successful novels wholly satisfying as such, however 
niuch we may disagree with his standpoint and, although 
his structure is of a simple kind which hardly rises above the 
mere handling of the narrative, too often directed to an irony 
of accident. But no doubts strike across his line of sight. 
For him man was a creature doomed by an inexorable destiny, 
an idea he rams home by nearly always choosing to portray 
people of the peasant or yeoman classes, bound as such 
people are by the conditions of their lives. It was for pre¬ 
cisely the opposite reason, that they had to be able to move 
freely under the spur of their thought, that Meredith chose 
people of the upper middle class. But the patterns Hardy’s 
dignified and, in their restricted way, thoughtful victims 
make while working out the design, are full of pathos, some¬ 
times serene, at others grimly comic, sometimes invested with 
an extraordinary grandeur, even with a radiant beauty. He 
is George Eliot developed^wth a ruthless logic. His characters 
are even more than hers formed by their circumstances, how¬ 
ever much they may rebel against them. He is the first great 
tragedian in novel form, depicting man as the creature of 
an utterly indifferent Immanent Will; and he makes his 
reader share his profound sympathy with, his touching love 
of, the essentially human beings he portrays. He was even 
less than Meredith concerned with the politics, the social 
conditions of his day, and from these two begins the severance ( 
of the novel as an art form from immediacies, a severance ^ 
in some ways beneficial, but which has also been injurious. 
The artist need not be concerned with the activities of his 
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Ume: but in the novel at least (since the novel is a picture of 
ociety), he must deal with the emotions arising out of these 
ctivities: otherwise he will not be read. George Eliot was 
(the last of the great novelists to be read by the mass of 
.readers, and it is with Meredith and Hardy that begins the 
decline of the novel as an intellectual force acting on the 

Neither was as clos^e to the 

were P- 

H '■emovai went on progressively with George Moore 
d Henry James, the former a considerable artist, the latter 
a supreme master of form. It is sometimes said that they 
thought too much about their art, which is nonsense An 
artist cannot think too much about his art, but he can think 

too exclusively about certain aspects of life. Moore, rightly 

achievement of Flaubert, tried to paint in 
Flaubert s manner with far less general colours, and on a 

smaller canvas. He is sometimes exquisite, but he mistook 

too petty a sensuality about 

'^"art sufficiently universal is works-of- 

hh- H ^^""^^"i^^^atibert s robustness and is at times “ninety- 

isn - We had, however, an accurate sense of form so that hk 

novels do precisely what he wanted them to do; but in his 
praiseworthy effort to exclude, he left out too much. The 
me may be said of his prose. It is often lovely chamber- 
music (though the modulations sustained by “and” tend to 

dhhTxr'^"^™!^’ orchestra of M^e- 

. The atmosphere is often “boudoir” as opposed to the 

of the creator of Cecilia Halkett and Beat 
cnatnp. His la^r work, however, is on a larger and oro- 

im*” -^rooF Kerith, an agnostic but sympathetic 

imaginary life of Christ, and Hdoise and Abelard, are not only i 
monuments of delightful craftsmanship, but also probe inlo \ 

than h- they betray deeper sympathies ' 

ms^'Zy'Z^n’ atmosphte Jf mtllow! 

ness. His appeal will never be to a very wide audience, but 

■ Mr. G. M. Young has called it "ribbon development". 
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he will never lack admirers among those who care for fiction 
as an art. 

It is likely that Henry James will for ever have a still 
smaller audience, but his admirers will be enthusiastic. 
Combining as he did a supersensitive feeling for the surface 
of things, a remarkable sense of nuance in matters spiritual 
and physical, and a profound capacity to gather implica¬ 
tions together with a pervading sense of the macabre, he 
depicted with an artist’s joy in phenomena, and a civilised 
man’s horror at what it all meant, the decay of a society 
which he at once admired and abominated. The complexity 
is obvious, shade upon shade of delight and fear. Yet however 
much he may have been aware of the imminent collapse of 
the society which he studied and in which he moved, he 
cannot be claimed as a prophet by the communists; he saw 
the merits of each of the doomed societies he confronted. He 
was intensely aware of his time, but he did not think of 
things in political or economic terms. However much he 
may have loathed “the black and merciless things that are 
behind great possessions”, he had a very clear sense of the 
values latent in those possessions. To see exactly what he was 
at demands an application of psycho-analysis w'hich is not 
to the purpose here. What is to the purpose is to notice his 
treatment of the novel as a form, one which in his hands 
tended more and more to the dramatic. With him factual 
narrative is of minor importance; what counts is the way he 
builds up the structure of his readers’ emotions. This, in the', 
last analysis, is what structure means; but James seems to 
have approached the problem in a more open-eyed fashion 
than any novelist before or since. In his earlier, more 
popular writings, many of which appeared in The Yellow Booky 
such as The Death of a Lioriy The Coxon Fundy The Aspem 
Papersy or even in A Turn of the ScreWy his method is fairly 
straightforward; but he was always concerned to “present 
reality”, the reality registered by the nerves. It is in his later 
work, pellucid though in a sense it is, that he demands an 
attention, exacts a sensibility, which few novel-readers are 
willing, or indeed able, to give. Besides his being a great 
master of form his prose is a continual fascination in its 
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oblique method of bringing the emphasis on exactly the 

sum 0^.0 • U* ^ portent; a symbol of the 

tate of society m which the artist cannot happily move a 

Lyo^d wWch k cSt 

dement°'ilr!l?i’?“ v‘ Period who can claim 

arSn 1. m from James, as a conscious 

t, IS Joseph Conrad. To a large proportion of readers 

alwaTs"hale° acceptable, but his work must 

^ways have a profound appeal for those who can joyfully 

palate a slightly peculiar prose, a treatment of English which 

Hi hfe to discover 

® f u" marine gave him a distinctive, and 

n some of his works an epic, vision. Many of his figures are 

Tnc^The l’ to flame with a quality of endur- 

onrof^soPi ^ t number of his novels is a combined 

one of solitude and betrayal (the theme of betrayal often 

occurs with James also) and behind the human befngs who 

menes sometimes feels, acrL his 

cenes, there is often a symbol of some compelling power— 

wUcr’hls''n T’ “ mine-a symbol of somefhFng with 
usuallv ^ grapple and to which in the end they 

^ profoundly altered. He and Tames 

^hTo T*’’ ■ main current of 

fefime'^h^ contributed to clarifying the consciousne:s 

a&ml“?*'°" somrixtent 

achievement. """" " greater 

it hL^ ''‘■"m the nineties onward; 

go bac^to "“mecutive, but we can now 

be linkL w^rr ®°mewhat lugubrious author can 

lectuaf s^nsn,° emotions and intel- 

the nhvsiraf m reveal 

middle classes His m impoverishment of the lower 

rather than , “^tject was to depict certain things 

iner than to create works of art, and he did it in a severely 
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devastating manner. Thus his novels are an indictment, de¬ 
tached enough, of a certain aspect of civilisation, done in a 
relentlessly prosaic manner, in a tight, inexorable narrative 
form, through the medium of a pitilessly prosaic prose. He 
plods desperately and firmly on; he seldom runs, never skips, 
and one cannot conceive inviting him to take wing. His 
novels are pathetic in that they expose a sore, the deadness 
of the lower middle-class mind, as in Thyrza, DemoSy and 
Mew Grub Street, whereas in Lonely~Lives he dilated upon the 
miseries of loveless women. He was no social reformer; he 
was simply and purely a presenter, and not always of squalor. 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft will live longer than his 
other works, one imagines, by the sole reason of its sunniness 
and sense of contentment. 

But if the great mass of novel-readers was no longer getting 
enrichment from, and forming its ideas on, the works of the 
novelists, and was no longer swept away by the gusto, the 
genial acceptance of life as such which had made the earlier 
novelists best-sellers as well as important figures, a new sort 
of writing in the form of the romance was springing up to 
enliven the dull hours. This was due to the inventive talent 
of Stevenson. His works have little to do with life as ordin¬ 
arily lived; they attack no problems; they excite and move 
the emotions, more usually the gentler ones, and constitute 
a respite from life rather than an illumination of it. They 
have, it is true, that relation to life which is essential to ail 
art, but it is no longer an immediate relation. They depend 
for their charm mainly on the narrative; their appeal is 
vicarious action and adventure. Stevenson, moreover, had 
a literary gift which though minor, as he himself recognised, 
is far from commonplace. He used words with a sure sense, 
his phrasing is often delightful, and he could evoke a scene, 
give a sense of the humorous, the strained, or the macabre, 
in a wholly convincing manner. His long-short stories are 
far more complete and satisfying than his full-length ro¬ 
mances; he could endow those with form, could keep up the 
illusion by methods which failed him in longer work. 
“OUala”, “The Merry Men”, “A Lodging for the Night”, 
have a freshness and a charm which have not yet faded. 
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He had a style. He was followed by a host of other writers, 
Conan Doyle, Seton Merriman, Rider Haggard, Stanley 
Weyman, Anthony Hope (Hawkins), all very readable, but 
with so little contact with reality that they led inevitably 
to some Ruritania or other. The only one among his succes¬ 
sors with a sense of literary values was Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, who, always aware that literature must mean some¬ 
thing, displays his wise humanism in his novels as clearly 
as in his criticism. Nevertheless the modern romance is a 
form which does not much matter, and never did. In the 
old days it had been important to read the last production 
of Dickens, or Thackeray, or Charlotte Bronte, or George 
Eliot; they were significant works. The romances had no 
significance, except, indeed, the not unimportant one of 
giving pleasure and refreshment. 

But while the romances were, on the whole, displacing the 
novel, which was itself losing importance, one man arose 
who, besides being an admirable artist, had something to 
say, and was as significant of the thought of his time as 
Hardy: Rudyard Kipling. It is a mistake to regard him as a 
mere trunipet of Imperialism. With him. Imperialism was an 
accident; it gave him scope for expressing his philosophy of 
action. Action (since thought without action is incomplete) 
was for him the only means man has for combating the 
nothingness that surrounds him; and action is supported 
by the sense of romance inherent in all action, purified by 
the virtues of loyalty and self-abnegation which can only 
be called out by something greater than the individual. 
This something the empire lay happily at hand to provide. 
Loyalty^ and abnegation, work and laughter, those were 
Kipling’s anodynes against despair; and with that philosophy 
to move him he created a gallery of figures which can take 

beside any born in our period, figures purged by 
suffering, cleansed of self-love, sustained by their manhood 
and their sense of humour. He rarely deals with men’s 
insides’*, but again and again he stresses the individual’s 
sense of isolation, and the necessity of facing loneliness, of 
^nding by one’s own self by virtue of what one has inside. 
His weak points W'cre a sentimental adoration for men of 
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action who in actuality had none of the qualities he would 
have wished to find in them, and his unresolved mysticism 
which took the form of supernatural stories. But on his 
proper ground he was a superb craftsman in words and in 
form. His prose was based on seventeenth-century English, 
and he is the greatest master of the short story in the lan¬ 
guage. He represents, as already suggested, all that is best 
in Imperialism, and seems to have been innocent of its 
squalid side. He was acclaimed largely for the wrong 
reasons, and the grounds of his fame will change; but his 
wide sympathies, his intense love of life and of the humbler 
people who live it and do its work, his respect for virtues 
without which society cannot exist, and his comic sense, 
combined with the virility and vividness of his prose, are 
likely to make his work enduring. 

Wholly different in character and in approach, in method 
and in matter, is the work of E. M. Forster. In his novels and 
short stories we find the deepest reaction against the things 
that Kipling stood for. Each has a distinct scale of values, 
but they are values in different worlds. Both, however, are 
typical of the Edwardian period. For Mr. Forster, Mr. 
lOpIing’s world is the useless outer world, a scene of tele¬ 
grams and anger, of futile efficiency, of misdirected effort. 
For him the things of importance are the inner things, the 
quiet things, and particularly important are those emotions 
which spring from what we have come to call “the personal 
relation”. His is a world of introspection, Kipling’s an ex- 
travert world. The delicacy of his prose, as accurate and 
precise in its own way as Kipling’s, matches the delicacy of 
the sentiments of Mr. Forster’s characters. These beings, 
so jealous of their integrity, would hate all Kipling’s char¬ 
acters, who, in turn, would despise Mr. Forster’s. Kipling s 
would willingly risk their souls for The Thing; Mr. Forster 
is anxious that empire and efficiency should not destroy 
men’s souls, since they only have one life in which to enjoy 
them. Forster’s novels made no great noise at their first 
appearance^ (his post-War novel, A Passage to India^ was a 
different matter), and indeed the structure of the earlier 

* Except Howard's End; but the war swamped all literary considerations. 
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ones is halting and clumsy, as though their author were a 
little uncertain of what he wanted to convey; but they took 
an increasingly firm hold on a generation of novelists, and 
gradually became more widely known. Most of Mr. Forster’s 
work has an intimately moving quality, and he is not afraid 
to apply his values to a broader sphere than that suggested 
by his earlier work. 

If Kipling and Mr. Forster represent two of the most 
important aspects of the Edwardian period—imperialism 
and the reaction against it—a third aspect, equally import¬ 
ant, is that represented in the novels of H. G. Wells, the 
“ideological” aspect' Mr. Wells is a writer who, in spite of his 
loose prose and his often loose thought, produces work which 
by its sheer vitality has tremendous persuasive power. From 
the purely literary point of view his early imaginative 
stories, and his early novels, are by far the most satisfactory. 
Acutely conscious, as few of his contemporaries at that time 
were, of the implication of the social changes gradually 
transforming the country, and of the enormous strides made 
in technology, his vision was turned away from the fascina¬ 
tion of the present to the possibilities of the future. It was an 
age of ideologues, “those mortal enemies of experience”, of 
rationalists, “mortal enemies of those reasons the reason 
knows nothing of”, to adopt a phrase of critics unjustly 
inimical to such aspirations. 

But an element of propaganda spoils Wells’s later work; 
we all the time feel that he is forcing us to share his view, 
and this makes us suspicious of the validity of his characters. 
In his earlier work, in the stories, in Kipps and Tono Bungay^ 
and books of that kind, he takes high rank as a creative and 
^terpretive artist. His delight in existence, in the oddity of’ 
human beings in their immense variety, his knack at por¬ 
traying personalities, and in his joy at the magnificent ad¬ 
venture and research that life is, have given him a tremendous' 
influence for good or ill on a whole generation, not oF 

Bis influence there is small, but of people, espe¬ 
cially the young, eager to gratify their desires for expansion 
^d self-expression. His misty theology—a vague vitalistic 
Heism was extremely welcome to a generation that had 
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‘ lost its faith in Christianity, and could not face the respon- 
sibilities of agnosticism. This is to speak only of his work 
within our period; his further development will be treated of 
in a later volume, as will the novels of Galsworthy, G. K. 
Chesterton, and Mr. Belloc. The two last, it may be noted 
here, are representative of the growth of Roman Catholicism 
during the first fourteen years of the new century. 
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W ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR belongs to no Victorian 
movement; he was born too early, and besides, living so 
much abroad, he was hardly influenced by any English “cli- 

mateofopinion’Mntellectuallyhewasmid-eighteenth-century 

rationalist, emotionally a late eighteenth-century republican, 
thoughts and feelings proper to such animated him to 
the end. But he had anindependentmind; he would not follow 
even his admirations blindly, and his memory was stocked 
With a great store of classical and historical knowledge which 
enabled him to make illuminating statements, and strike out 
those clear generalisations which make his Imaginary; Con¬ 
versations of direct applicability even now. His great gift was 
that of making the past seem like the present, its difficulties 
and Its delights the same as ours. He was full of violent 
prejudices, it is true, but he earned the right to them, for he 
was the only one of the young romantic poets who actually 
ought for republicanism, and who, living to be old, did not 
re^unce his earlier enthusiasms. 

Yet it is not for his political opinions that he is read now 
so much as for his general sentiments, his admirable criticism, 
IS very living reconstructions of the past, which range over 
a great variety of countries, times, and personages, from the 
early Greek age to the mid-Victorian. Above all he is read 
or his prose, of which he was an outstanding master. He 

1 tread of Dryden together with the delicious 

modulations of Congreve, and he can move to scorn, to 
endwness, to indignation, to laughter and to love. It is 
possible to maintain a charge of sentimentality against him 
y the quotation of extracts; but his energy, his capacity to 
r er abundant material, his succinctness, outweigh his 
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lapses a hundredfold. He was never popular, for he is too 
intellectually aristocratic to appeal to large numbers, and it 
was his proud boast, “I shall dine late, but the dining-room 
will be well lighted, the guests few and select.” He was a great 
and noble writer, moved especially by an enthusiasm for 
justice, and a profound feeling of pity for all that is oppressed; 
and above everything he was generous. He stands apart from 
his age, but not to be acquainted with him is to be a great 
deal the poorer. 

If Landor is a writer whose influence can never be cal¬ 
culated—it is possibly quite powerful though invisible— 
Macaulay’s more clangorous prose and shallower thoughts 
moulded men’s ideas for three-quarters of a century. He 
stamped the Whig idea on three generations. It is not our 
business here to discuss the rightness or wrongness of his 
doctrine, nor to examine his historical accuracy, but to dis¬ 
cuss his literary claims and his place in the story of our era. 
His literary merits are obvious, they even advertise them¬ 
selves. His prose flows along vigorously, it is well-balanced, 
and free from any ambiguity; but indeed there is no excuse 
for a man not to be clear when he has no doubts as to the 
rightness of his thoughts. His essays are robust, full of 
common sense and crammed with information; he was always 
able to bring an amazing amount of knowledge to bear upon 
any point that occurred to him. His judgment of persons is 
never subtle, and his appraisal of literary points is so “sound” 
as often to be almost meaningless; yet he is not always trite, 
and though he is so often wrong about the details of people’s 
lives, he has an uncanny trick of getting the general per¬ 
spective right; time has reversed the “soundness” of his 
literary views, yet they have acquired a meaning as repre¬ 
senting something of his age. He was the first to writehistory 
that everybody could read; he had a most unusual talent for 
narrative, and besides could bring his readers into close touch 
with the daily lives of people in the past. His description of 
England at the end of the seventeenth century is an acknow¬ 
ledged masterpiece which combines movement and vivid¬ 
ness with compression. But he could never see anything 
except through the eyes of a thoroughly representative and 
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highly successful early nineteenth-century bureaucrat; his 
prose, for all its skill, is a machine-made product of the in¬ 
dustrial revolution; it works beautifully, like a well-oiled 
engine; it glitters magnificently as the pistons work smoothly 
and relentlessly up and down. No one can help admiring 
Macaulay. He was as near being an artist as a man can be 
who has nothing of the artist in him. The Essays are over¬ 
whelmingly brilliant; the History is a shattering achievement; 
but they are just not the real thing, in the same way as Lays 
of Ancient Rome are just not real poetry. But Macaulay exists 
as an immaculately representative figure. 

What he represented was a very important, perhaps the 
dominant, side of early Victorianism. He shared the opacity 
of vision combined with a certain grandeur, a certain nobility 
even. He shared also the complacency, but with him it was 
hard, not soft. He believed in God and he believed in the 
British Constitution; both were perfect, and existed for the 
sake of Britons; but the Constitution had been created by 
good Whigs in a hundred hard-fought battles. He repre¬ 
sented, in fact, just those sides of the early-Victorian mind, 
which, enormously useful as they undoubtedly were, we 
have come to hate, though perhaps we might be grateful if 
we could share its certitude. The curious thing about 
Macaulay is that, distinguished man of letters that he was, 
he was the only one who thought as he did and still remains 
great. The others have sunk into derision, or maintain a 
lesser place by reason of other qualities (Sir James Stephen, 
for example). Everybody who still retains eminence fought 
hard against those very things for which he stood so placidly, 
ft would seem, unconsciously. Opposed to him on all 
the grand points arc the great men who, in the sphere of 
literature, walked as giants in those and immediately suc¬ 
ceeding days: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Morris. 

They make an odd quartette; the dyspeptic Scotch peasant, 
the neurotic rich wine-merchant’s son, the correct product 
of Rugby and Oxford, and the giant who radiated health 
from his heart, his hands, and his head. They were all tre¬ 
mendous—yes, even Arnold—they were temperamentally 
antagonistic on many points, and they drew quite different 
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results from similar causes. Nobody would think from reading 
what Carlyle and Arnold had to say, or listening to the way 
they said it, that both drew much of their inspiration from 
Goethe. Nobody comparing Ruskin’s views on art with 
Carlyle’s would imagine that Ruskin would whole-heartedly 
acknowledge Carlyle as his teacher in anything. Morris and 
Rusldn seem poles apart, yet both were affected by the 
medievalism which with some became a hampering disease. 
But there is no end to the curiosities we discover if we try 
to unravel the threads of cultural heredity in this exciting 
and confused age. The important thing to notice is that all 
four of these men hated as the thing above all things accurst 
the prevalent philosophy of economics which the industrial 
revolution, together with Adam Smith, Bentham, the Mills 
and others had brought about. They all fought it tooth and 
nail, for different reasons, and with different remedies in 
view; they fought it in various ways, by screaming, by preach- 
by reasoning, by doing; and though they do not seem 
to have had any great immediate effect, their efforts prob¬ 
ably prevented things from being as bad as they might have 
been, and they planted seeds which are only now, it would 
seem, beginning to sprout. Arnold is the exception; his seed 
came up too soon, and the visible harvest is over; yet what 
he stood for will necessarily remain as an element in any 
civilised consciousness. 

We must begin with Carlyle, the sage of Chelsea who never 
ceased to be the obstinate peasant of Ecclefechan. His nature 
was as tortured and “impossible’* as his grotesque prose. 
With his violently puritan, pleasure-hating nature, akin to 
that of John Knox, he tried to absorb German romanticism, 
and even the monstrous transcendentalism of Novalis. He 
longed to be what he was utterly incapable of being, a man 
of action. “Brave young friend . . . you are, what I am not, 
in the happy case to learn to be something and to do some¬ 
thing, instead of eloquently talking about what has been and 
was done and may be!” The sort of man of action he would 
have liked to be was a mixture of Frederick the Great and 
Jeremiah. He loved denunciation, one is bound to think, for 
its own sake; he would have wished to-day, perhaps, to be 
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Hitler (their utterances are not unlike), a dictator with a 
torrent of words at his command. A dictator was what he 
called aloud for, in an anguished rush of rhetoric.» His 
hatreds were many and manifest, it is hard to discover his 
loves. He believed that nothing could prosper which was 
not founded upon what he called veracity, the will of nature, 
or the commands of God: but everything that he personally 
disliked was what he meant by unveracious, or contrary to 
the^ will of God—Parliaments, Popery, Progress—and if he 
maintained that men were Godlike individuals, he also 
asserted that they were mostly fools. His ideas usually came 
out in a fury of sound which makes him nearly unreadable; 
his strange concatenations of words and phrases, his jibes 
and jeers and capital letters, his Germanic constructions, his 
smokiness, his thunderousness (with its occasional lightning 
flashes), make it intolerable to read him. “Clotted nonsense”? 
Clotted, yes, but by no means nonsense. “A sort of Baby¬ 
lonish dialect ... at times a sort of singular felicity of ex¬ 
pression the contemporary criticisms of Sartor Resartus 
still hold. At first the tremendous nervous vigour appeals; 
for a few paragraphs one feels an accession of strength: but 

effect is numbing; it is like the mad rantings of 
Nathaniel Lee. The storm goes on raging, but one ceases to 
take any notice. 

Yet with all his vociferations Carlyle was an artist. It is 
not only that he occasionally struck out a memorable phrase, 
but that he could create a vision of the past. He is not, we 

bo trusted as a historian, for though he went 
through enormous travail in seeking out original documents, 
he distorted history to suit his own arguments. No doubt 
^ery historian necessarily does this to some extent ; but 
Carlyle seems to have made no attempt to guard against it; 
he lower veracity must make way for the higher. For him 
history was a moral weapon with which to bludgeon his 
opponents, and in the process of using history to this end 
he painted the most magnificent series of wildly Turnerian 
landscapes, filled with figures as active and diverse, as 

told him something about dictatorships which might 
auturbed him: e.g., in the conversation between Solon and Pisistratus. 
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multitudinous and immediate as those of Peter Breughel, and 
asstrangeas those ofHieronymus Bosch. The French Revolution 
is a superb phantasmagoria: the Abbot in Past and Present an 
eternally great imaginary portrait. What they are meant to 
convey need no longer matter. And there are, it is true, 
certain qualities in the prose which make for the effects; 
the vigour in the soil which made the brambles into such 
scratchy hedges also made the corn sprout luxuriantly. 

And if he was wrong-headed and perverse in a dozen 
ways, in one respect, in his greatest hatred and contempt, he 
was right. He loathed Mammon and his works with all his 
heart. He hated orthodox economics, “the dismal science” 
with its “inexorable laws”, its laisser Jaire^ its reduction of 
men to hopeless slavery. He could not analyse what the 
horror and the blasphemy were due to, and laid the charge 
to the door of democracy (“physical-force Chartism” seems 
to have inspired him with a terror which never left him), but 
he knew in his deepest part that the whole thing was fun¬ 
damentally wrong. And it was in this realm that Ruskin 
became his disciple, a disciple who surpassed him in clear¬ 
headedness, and had a far more balanced sense of values. 
Ruskin never believed, as Carlyle did, that the only happi¬ 
ness lay in nerve-racking, back-breaking toil. He was far too 
sensible to accept the view that work was the sole aim of 
man’s existence on earth: some time at least should be given 
to the contemplation of God’s handiwork, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of beautiful things. He hated industrialism at least 
as much for creating the Black Country as for starving people 
by the operation of “over-production”. If Carlyle cursed 
bishops for discussing prevenient grace while three thousand 
sempstresses were being sweated into starvation, Ruskin 
saw that there might be some point in discussing prevenient 
grace, though he would not waste his own time in doing so. 
His earlier works were devoted to art, to the attempt to make 
people see things. He went forth bravely to attack the dull 
clods who mocked at Turner or the pre-Raphaelice painters 
(for which we must forgive the crassness of his attack on 
Whistler); and if nobody now pays much attention to his 
art criticism, and still less to his goody-goody effusions, his 
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art criticism, curiously confused with morality, medieval¬ 
ism, and a dislike of the Renaissance and all its works, was 
the fount of most art criticism for at least a generation. What 
was most important, however, was his insistence that art 
is necessary, that it matters extremely, and that a nation 
neglects it at its peril. In details he may have been absurd, 
and often was, but in essentials he was right. 

Himself something of an artist—a delicate draughtsman 
and to some extent a poet—he turned from art to economics. 
He felt that the landscape and the society brought about by 
industrialism, and supported by orthodox economics (too 
often the apologist for the status quo), was mortally inimical 
to art, which could not exist without human life having 
some decency, some idea other than that of Mammon. It 
was Carlyle who first convinced him of the horror of indus- ■ 
tnal economics, and he acknowledged him handsomely as 
his teacher. But he was more acute than Carlyle; he learnt 
that ranting and raving was no good; he saw that dictators 
were no good; he did not believe with Kingsley and Mrs. 
Gaskell that all that was needed was a change of heart 
among the employers, and nicely behaved employees; he 
was too realistic for that. He saw that the whole basis of 
the economic system would have to be changed, and he set 
himself to learn economics. The discipline bettered his prose 
considerably. Before, it had been too uncontrolled, a little 
spongy, redeemed by purple passages which he later strove 
to excise. His prose is rarely beautiful for its own sake, as 
Landor s is, it is a little too drawn out, always a trifle school- 
ma amish: but it became in the end a lucid instrument. His 
incursion into economics caused an uproar. Unto This Last 

T^fT. appear in The Cornkill Magazine in i860 under 
Thackeray s editorship: but the essays “were reprobated in 
a violent manner , and he was not allowed to continue them. 
V same happened with Munera Pulveris, the mere outline 
ot a work, which began to appear in Frazer^s Magazine, and 
was promptly quashed. In details he may have been absurd 
fhis road-making adventures with Oxford under-graduates 
certainly were) but in essentials he was right. His proposals 
ere lunatic , but many of them have achieved the stamp 
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of sanity between the sober covers of the statute-book, and 
it is possible that even his more thorough-going principles 
may some day be adopted. 

Unlike Carlyle and Ruskin, Matthew Arnold made no 
plea for a return to the Middle or any other Ages. He did, it 
is true, write the stimulating if ill-informed On the Study oj 
Celtic Literature^ rather, one feels, because many people 
around him were interested in such things than because he 
himself was attracted towards them. He disliked his own age 
as much, possibly, as the bearded prophets did, but his 
remedy was not “go back’*. For him the cure was to go 
forward, and the way to do this was not to stir up religious 
feelings which he himself did not share, but to throw open 
the doors to the “sweetness and light” ^ of the reason. He 
• was in many ways a true disciple of Goethe. His range of 
interests was unusually wide, as a surprised public dis¬ 
covered when the first series of Essays in Criticism was pub¬ 
lished, and though for us to-day his examples are not very 
well chosen (we are apt to find the journals of Amiel a bore, 
while Maurice de Guerin has faded out of the picture) it is 
the two series of these criticisms that still remain the im¬ 
portant things. The titles of his books. Culture and Anarchy^ 
Literature and Dogma, in themselves indicate his trend towards 
a new humanism, which to a large extent he succeeded in 
founding as an island of refuge in the religious debacle which 
took place in the last half of the century. He has been much 
blamed for his incursions into theology, and for the levity of 
his tone when dealing with religion, but it is scarcely fair 
to take this sort of exception. If theology is not the preserve 
of a clique, if it really is important to every intelligent and 
cultured man, then surely an intelligent and cultured man 
has a right to give his views about it. “Levity” is an attitude 
of mind allowable to a man who wishes to attack something 
he feels to be dangerous; it is a more effective weapon than 
solemnity. It was only natural that an unbelieving, but 
temperamentally religious humanist should anger the be¬ 
lievers of his age, as he appears to irritate the believers of 

' The phrase came originally from Swift’s Battle of the Books. For him 
sweetness and light were the qualities that distinguished “the ancients”. 
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this. These, naturally, cannot approve of a man who de¬ 
scribes religion as “morality touched by emotion”, who 
defines God as “a stream of tendency, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness”; these definitions do not correspond 
with their experience. But they did, and do, correspond with 
the experience of thousands of other people who are ready 
with him (as a disciple of Renan) to adore “the sweet 
reasonableness of Christ”. Carlyle appeared more tremend¬ 
ous to his contemporaries; it was Arnold who had the most 
effect. 

For this European-minded man, for ever fighting against 
insularity, upholding the Mediterranean as well as the 
Nordic tradition then so fashionable, the mental attitude of 
his contemporaries, and of Englishmen in general through¬ 
out history, lacked “sanity”. Its “fantastic” nature revealed 
itself in “incredible vagaries”, in literature, art, religion, and 
morals. England was—and here he borrowed his sharpest 
arrow from Heine—Philistine. He battled continuously 
against provincialism, smugness, narrowness of view, and 
continually criticised the “Thyestian banquet^ of claptrap” 
which, as he saw it, constituted English public life. It was 
essential to see life clearly and to see it whole. Basing his 
style on French prose, of which he never caught the subtle 
music (just as he was deaf to French poetry), he was always 
lucid and sometimes incisive; but towards the end he de¬ 
veloped a mannerism of repetition; a sense of fatigue dimly 
pervades his later writings. As a publicist he is no longer of 
direct importance, but he permanently affected the thought 
of this country: much of what is best in our present-day 
attitude is traceable to Arnold, chiefly in an insistence upon 
values which are neither materialistic nor religious. His 
literary criticism still endures. He said much that can be 
combated; his own favourite phrases, by dint of being re¬ 
peated by himself and others, have come to seem silly: but 
his approach was the right approach. He insisted that litera¬ 
ture was something important, and that it must finally be 
judged by a quality of utterance peculiar to itself. That is a 
commonplace now, but was not so in his own day. It is 

*At which Thyestes unwittingly ate the flesh of his two sons. 
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difficult for those who now deride Arnold to realise how much 
they owe him on several grounds. 

There remains Morris, in some way the greatest, the 
fullest, the most complete of the Victorians. We may now 
dislike his wallpaper and his furnishings, tire of his printing, 
and resent the affected prose of some of his romances; but 
the vibrations of his tremendous vitality are still felt. He was 
not a great anything—painter, poet, romancer, or philo¬ 
sopher—but he was a very great man. As a prose-writer he 
has two distinct sides; the one as a creative writer, which 
no longer appeals to us; the other in his socialistic work 
where he was, in the end, far more creative. The pseudo- 
medieval style of his romances is intolerable; but there is 
this to be said for Morris’s medieval stigmata—he really 
felt and understood certain sides of the Middle Ages. He did 
not use them as a bludgeon to beat his enemies with, as 
Carlyle did; he did not flee to them as an escape, after the 
manner of Ruskin; they were more to him than picturesque 
material, and in a sense he lived them. But the prose^ makes 
it seem as though this love had been an affectation, which it 
was not. In a more leisured age people may return to The 
Well at the World's End and The Water of the Wondrous Isles^ 
but in this hurried age it is the detective novel, however 
badly written, that will provide the escape, while Morris’s 
dreamlike fairy-stories, beautifully written as they are in 
their own manner, will remain undisturbed in the tomb-like 
glory of the collected edition. 

But A Dream of John Ball and the Utopian Mews from Mo~ 
where are written with a keen eye on actuality, and in that 
clear, decisive, unmannered prose which a sense of actuality 
brings. Like the three men already discussed, Morris hated 
the smutching of beauty and the degradation of the indi¬ 
vidual which was the price paid for commercial supremacy. 
Once he had become aware of the process he never ceased 
to battle against “that ocean of half-conscious hypocrisy 

^ It was once known as “Wardour Street” because antiques, and sham 
antiques, were sold there; the phrase has gone out now that Wardour Street 
consists mainly of restaurants. But Morris’s is very different from^the 
pastiche horror of Hewlett’s in The Forest Lovers or Butcher and Lang s in 
their Odyssey. 
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which is called cultivated society”; and being acute enough 
to see that the hypocrisy was only half conscious, he realised 
that the teachings of his predecessors did not cut deep 
enough. It was no use treating the symptoms; you had to 
attack the cause, which was not only the economic structure, 
but the whole framework of society. He had read Marx, with 
what degree of understanding is uncertain; he became a 
stump orator; and knowing that art could not flourish in the 
condidons he lived in, he set himself to “make socialists”. 
If socialism became his religion, he never let his enthusiasm 
cloud his vision. He was intensely realistic, and forecast the 
abortive course of the English socialist movement with ex- 
^aordinary accuracy. He was what we now call a communist, 
but always because he was first and foremost an artist, and 
he was willing to sacrifice himself as an artist, and even art 
Itself in the revolution, so that art might ultimately live. He 
was convinced that under the regime into which he was born 
art would perish, and on the whole he was right. He held 
his opinions firmly, and had the courage of those opinions 
to their logical end; thus his lectures to working men contain 
better prose than any of his other work, or than the work of 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold. 

^ Gutting across this line of intellectual development, acting 
in a more general sphere, and each of them of more import¬ 
ance as far as results go than the men previously discussed, 
are two of the most brilliant minds of the century, standing 

truths:—Newman and Huxley. They had certain 
things in common; a fundamental scepticism which they 
resolved differently, a passionate honesty and love of truth 
lor Its own sake whatever the consequences might be. Huxley 
wrote very good prose indeed, Newman was a great artist 
in the medium. Newman first attracted public attention by 
P°^^s, and then achieved notoriety by his famous Tract 
dropped out of the general view on his conversion to 
Romanism, so that the public did not take much notice of 
his inspiring Idea of a University, nor of the more difficult 
rammar of Assent. He soared suddenly into permanent fame 
through the magnificent Apologia, which he wrote in a storm 
o sublime indignation when Charles Kingsley was foolish 
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enough to attack the veracity of the Roman Church through 
Newman himself. His extreme, almost neurotic sensibility, 
combined with a hard core which never flinched, reveal 
themselves in this astonishing confession, in prose which is 
swift and sinewy, and carries the reader on in a tremendous 
surge of intellectual excitement which breaks through into 
the emodonal. It is one of the great documents of the 
century, and stands for all that is best in the Victorian 
religious mind. Newman has affinities with Pascal, and even 
with Augustine, but he is strongly streaked with English 
Puritanism. It is difficult to assess his influence, which is 
possibly stronger outside his community than within it; we 
are given to understand that he was not always quite sound 
on certain points of scholastic doctrine. The purity of his life 
and his thought, revealed in the purity of his prose, have 
always reminded people that a point of view exists that may 
be very different from their own, but may yet be valid and of 
equal value with theirs. 

Huxley, on the other hand, stands for all that is best in the 
Victorian agnostic mind, and he also is streaked with English 
puritanism. His influence was, and to some extent still ^s, 
enormous. Himself a scientist of high distinction, after the 
publication of The OTtgin of Species he devoted himself largely 
to maintaining Darwin’s doctrine against all comers, and to 
combating Christian dogma. His prose, even if a little over¬ 
punctuated, is a model in both the controversial and the 
expository styles; and, thanks to his sense of humour, his 
tussles with Gladstone and others sdll make excellent reading. 
A man of wide knowledge and interests (he wrote on Hume 
and Berkeley), and of deep human sympathies, he became 
a great popular figure, standing for the new enlightenment. 
He undoubtedly enjoyed his function of “smiting the Amalek- 
ite”, and the sharp clear weapon of his thought, his sterling 
honesty, his firm prose, probably did more execution among 
believers than any other agent. But it is a mistake to think 
that he represented and defended the “red in tooth and 
claw” theory as regards society; there is no excuse for this 
common error, since his views are pellucidly expressed in his 
Evolution and Ethics^ in the Romanes lecture which gives the 
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book its ntle, and in the “Prolegomena” which precedes the 
lecture. The cosmic process was, in the main, one of relent¬ 
less struggle, but not necessarily of individual struggle; there 
are insect and animal polities as well as human ones. But 
beyond this, in man, there was the ethical process, opposed 
to the cosmic process, and always making inroads upon it 
Man niust subdue, in society, the qualities of the ape and 
tiger which originally made for his sur\dval. Huxley, in fact 
was a humanist; but he accepted Rousseauish doctrines of 
noble savagery as little as he did those of original sin and the 
tall of man. He derives from Hobbes and Descartes through 
Hartley. Sentimentalists always hate Huxley; anti-intellec- 
tuahsts despise him. But the Newmans and Huxleys of this 
world honour each other as foes strangely fighting in the 

same cause, the happiness, the dignity, and the mental 
integrity of mankind. 

Huxley was primarily concerned 
with literature”; they emerged from their spheres to take 
tneir place as artists, and we can now return to those who 
figure as professional men of letters. Pater is the most signifi¬ 
cant of the later ones, and stands in the popular eye as the 

“aesthetic” doctrine, the “art for art’s 
sake school. The movement is now regarded with tolerant 
contempt, but fundamentally it was sound, though its slogan, 
like most slogans, overstated the case. The doctrine merely 
IS that though art may be ultimately concerned with morals, 
religion, and politics, and is finally to be judged in relation 
to a manner of living, it is itself autonomous, deals with a 
amerent grouping pf emotions and has a different approach, 
the movement, however, became somewhat flabby and 
sickly; It became too much a yearning after “beauty” 
(Kossetti IS perhaps a little to blame for this); it was fascin¬ 
ated by malady in both the physical and the moral sense, 
xnere is a good deal of the greenery-yallery about it, the 
somewhat verdigrised languor of certain pre-Raphaelite win- 
aows, and it ended m the macabre of Aubrey Beardsley. 

It became distorted by the amoralists and, flaunted in the 
ne les, died out in the first decade of the new century, 
cept perhaps in the more enduring person of Mr. Arthur 
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Symons, who, endowed with considerable intellectual force, 
bravely kept flying the flag of a cause already decayed. 

Pater himself, however, was a moralist, in the direct line 
of descent from Arnold. Though he wished life to be treated 
“in the spirit of art”, this itself was “the moral significancy of 
art and poetry”. He was afraid of his own view that life must 
be caught as a series of intensely appreciative moments and 
that none of the moments should be sacrificed to any system 
or abstract morality, so he expunged from the conclusion of 
The Renaissance the essay in which he brilliantly stated his 
theory. For him art largely replaced religion; and even when, 
after a period of flagrant antagonism to the Church he re¬ 
turned to the fold, what attracted him was the artistry of it. 
“You seem to think, Mr. Pater,” Jowett said to him, “that 
religion is all ritual.” It was, if the conclusion of Marius the 
Epicurean is any indication. Pater no doubt had a considerable 
influence, and by no means a bad one, in educating people 
to a finer perception of the arts, and a realisation* of their 
value. He continued Arnold’s battle for culture, and if the 
result was not quite what he would have wished, that was 
not altogether his fault. 

Good as his essays are, and admirable as much of his 
criticism is, especially his essays on style, on Wordsworth and 
on Coleridge, where he ceases to be impressionistic and be¬ 
comes analytical, his great achievement was the Imaginary 
Portraits^ with which we may include Gaston de Latour. The 
Renaissance was a fine piece of pioneer work, but the Imaginary 
Portraits are living re-creations of personalities, in a peculiar 
form, half short story and half essay, which owe a good deal 
of their effect to the careful modulations of the prose. It is 
the fashion now to look down on Pater and to abominate his 
prose; but his interpretation and his criticism have illumin¬ 
ating moments; and if his prose is languorous, it is with the 
languor of an athlete at rest. He is the conscious prose-artist 
of the period; he had a good ear, and a respect for words; 
and though he is not a model to be followed, there is much 
to be learnt from him. 

Wilde certainly learnt a good deal from him, and moreover 
endowed his style with speed, a clear swiftness which he 
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shared with Landor and Newman alone in the Victorian era. 
His prose is over-adjectived, but it is firm and concise as well 
as rippling. His short stories and novels have about them a 
somewhat disagreeable sentimentality, but his essays and 
his criticism are free from this taint. He is extremely witty, 
and his paradoxes, though they often seem outrageous, are 
as often based on keen observation, if not at a very profound 
level. His^ dialogues on art, Intentions^ are possibly his best 
work outside his plays; and if De Profundis contains his plain¬ 
est prose, it is the outcry of a broken man. Wilde is not a good 
advertisement for humanism: his pride of intellect, his devo¬ 
tion to the flesh, are neither Attic, as he thought, nor 
humanistic, as he probably supposed. His amorality was a 
symptom of the time, but he was not so shallow as is now 
generally assumed; and though you may not agree with the 
conclusions of The Soul of Man under Socialism, you have to 
admit that it was written by a thoughtful man. 

After Wilde, except possibly for Symons, the line of writers 
who wrote large books to which the public paid attention 
died out, to be replaced by publicists who preferred to 
manoeuvre as essayists in the columns of the weeklies, which 
gradually ousted the quarterlies and monthlies as organs of 
opimon. They also returned to the Kingsley-Mrs. Gaskell 
tradition, and wrote novels. The most explosive among them 
all was Samuel Butler; he loved to drop bombs and crackers 
in any nest which he thought harboured the fledglings of 
cant, but he prided himself a little too much on being 
paradoxical. He has been described as the typical English 
ec^ntric who delights in standing everything on its head; 
and it has been suggested that he may be compared with 
eacock, who had he lived earlier might have found some¬ 
thing constructive to say, but who, living when he did, found 
It all said already, and had to resort to paradoxical opposi¬ 
tion to give his individuality scope. Scientifically, Butler was 
opposed to the Darwinian view, and it was he who inculcated 
ohaw with the idea of Creative Evolution (the Lamarck- 
ergson ‘vitalism”). His Note-Books, his Alps and Sanctuaries 
and such like, are his most characteristic work, but his most 
amous is Erewhon, in which he described an imaginary society 
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living by the values of his day startlingly reversed. It is 
crammed with amusing critical apergus of our society, some of 
which are severe and justified. It might, at a stretch, be 
considered a successor of Johnson’s Rasselas^ and the irony 
is often admirable. More truly a novel, however, is The Way 
of All Flesh, still more excitingly destructive of the values 
current in his day, a book in which he shrewdly ex¬ 
ploded much of the cant upon which middle-class society^ 
rested. 

Most of the “names” of the Edwardian period are those 
of men who belong more properly to the next volume— 
H. G. Wells, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, and G. B. 
Shaw in his prefaces. The prose of all, except Wells, is good, 
and even he has vigour. The curse of Victorian prolixity had 
been lifted, the solemnity, the prophetic objurgation had 
departed. Shaw’s prose is particularly admirable, sinewy, 
direct, with a buoyancy, a conciseness of phrasing, and a 
modelling, which take us back to Dryden and Swift. These 
writers belong to different schools of religious thought, Wells 
and Shaw to the agnostic school, flirting occasionally with 
a vague transcendentalism, Belloc and Chesterton to the 
Roman Catholics. All of them, from various angles, attacked 
the social structure, having no hope of bettering the human 
being until the conditions of his life are bettered. The 
bourgeoisie was rapidly becoming conscious that its castle was 
built upon the sandy foundations of intolerable injustice and 
a decaying economic system. It was the heyday of Fabianism; 
eager young men dropped their Herbert Spencer and took up 
the volumes of the Webbs. There was a new sense of march¬ 
ing on towards better things, not on the old industrial- 
evangelical basis, but, in the main, on a non-revolutionary 
Marxism (if that is not too contradictory an expression), 
which would not altogether abolish religion, though it would 
break free from its trammels. The political troubles of the 
early Georgian years lent hope to the movement; forces were 
gathering for a great change which the war interrupted, and 
the Russian revolution re-directed. 

Standing rather apart from all this were the minor essayists, 
of whom the most distinguished was Augustine Birrell, who 
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in elegant prose dealt with literature in the spirit of Liberal¬ 
ism, He lived to be the last of a great line of literary states¬ 
men, and dealt in a way which did not matter with things 
that did. The other essayists were engaged in bringing the 
form to that state of degraded futility which it now occupies. 
They believed they were continuing the tradition of Charles 
^Lamb—and they still believe it. 

among the essayists, stands the figure of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, whose fame as a caricaturist has a little 
obscured his merits as a writer. Beerbohm is a real critic of 
literature, and his own style is exquisitely chiselled. His pen 
IS as keen and hard as his intellect. J^uleika Dobson is a superb 
piece of fantastic fooling with a sharp critical point, and 
Beerbohm has a rigorous artistic conscience. His work 
e«ny)lifies a kind of writing which seems ephemeral, but 
which has in it the quality of endurance. 

Difficult to include in a short survey of this kind arc a 
number of men who, not primarily men of letters, but 
economists, philosophers, bankers, historians, psychologists, 
yet reached the general public in their works and are of some 
iterary importance. J. S. Mill, for instance, though his 
pffilosophy was not much read by the generality, yet reached 
e public not only through his work on economics, but 
especially through his Liberty and his Representative Government^ 
oth of which are worth pondering to-day. Froude, who was 

artist, is well known through his still charming 
ort Studies on Great Subjects. Bagehot was an extraordinary 
man, who made his mark as a philosopher and a banker, 
put whose interest to us here is chiefly in his Critical Studies; he 
IS always worth reading, as representing the best informed 
nticism of his day. He seems to us now to be admirable 
n Dickens, good on Milton and poor on Sterne. Among 
popular historians again there is J. R. Green, whose fantastic 
lew of the early and some of the later history of England 
n ueglected, but who made excellent story of the rest, 

o however, so free of the “drum and trumpet” aspect as 
wished his readers to suppose; still, as a history of the 
ug ish people it was a pioneer work. Dowden remains, 
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especially as a Shakesperian critic, though his work has 
largely been superseded by A. G. Bradley’s brilliant book on 
the tragedies. Morley and Stephen stand out as biographers 
in an age of biographies; Morley’s Gladstone and his Voltaire 
are especially good of their kind. 

Towards the end of our period we find men who link up 
more readily with the present day. J. M. Robertson’s 
rationalistic books are perhaps not mucli read now, but they 
were very symptomatic of the agnosticism of the Edwardian 
period. A larger figure is that of Edward Carpenter. Not 
only his Towards Democracy^ a curiously Whitmanesque book 
of poetry, but Love's Coming of Age and Civilisation, Its Cause 
and Cure had a considerable effect in their day. Not only the 
form of his poetry, but the message of his books, in their idea 
of an all-embracing redeeming love, derives largely from 
Whitman. He was symptomatic also of the complete break¬ 
down of the Great Taboo of sex, for though he aimed at a 
high idealism, he discussed sexual matters with the greatest 
freedom. So also did Havelock Ellis, a much greater artist, 
who strays over a wide literary field, and seems only in¬ 
cidentally to have been a pioneer in sexual psychology. His 
Impressions and Comments are books of distinctive grace and 
charm; his free inquiring mind, happily allied with a sense 
of beauty, has forged out a set of values which many find 
inspiring. 

Bertrand Russell’s main popular work falls outside the 
period but he may be mentioned here as one of the liberators 
in all fields of thought of whom Lowes Dickinson was the 
centre and the populariser. Dickinson was perhaps the last 
and finest flower of Liberalism, a Liberalism based not on 
any system of economics, but on the Greek view of life. In 
his exquisite prose he commented in various forms—imagin¬ 
ary letters, dialogues, and even a play—on every aspect of 
our civilisation that made for or against culture in the 
fundamental sense of the term and not as a varnish spread 
over ignorance. His delicate agnosticism is in marked con¬ 
trast to the blatant cudgelling of Robertson; if he thought 
that all our guesses as to what ‘Tt” was about were terribly 
wide of the mark, he had a firm conviction that “It” was 
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about something. His work is always penetrating and charm¬ 
ing; one feels in reading him, that one is in contact with a 
sage, endeavounng to brush away all the cobwebs that inter- 
lere with mankind*s vision of itself and its destiny. 
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T here is little to be said about the drama in our period 
until its revival in the eighties. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses there was none, and we might be led to conclude from 
the history of this and the previous period that the literary 
value of the drama is in inverse ratio to the dominance of the 
actor-manager. The drama is essentially a form of literature, 
and to be of any value it must carry the weight of contempor¬ 
ary ideas as much as any other branch of literature. The 
actor in the main, especially the great actor-manager, cares 
only for plays which give him resounding parts; and in the 
early years of the century the actors* parts had literally to be 
resounding, for officially there were still only two theatres in 
London, and thus to accommodate theatre-goers, they had 
to be vast and high. Also, public taste had been thoroughly 
debauched with pantomimes and farces, with shoddy 
tragedies and ranting melodramas, while the comedies, in¬ 
stead of representing life, gave shadowy imitations of old 
comedies, and copies of them again; the public had also been 
largely regaled with spectacles and scenic contraptions of all 
kinds. Later in the century there was small chance for the 
native writer, since, owing to the non-existence of copyright 
agreements with France, it was cheaper for the manager to 
get translations of bad Parisian farces than to employ English 
talent. Matters went to such a length that in one play we see 
an English valet learning French so as to read “English** 
plays in the original. This state of affairs was ultimately 
remedied by the efforts of Charles Reade, Dion Boucicault, 
and Bulwer Lytton. 

Yet the poor state of the drama was not altogether the 
fault of the actors: the men of letters were producing nothing 
for them of any value for the theatre. The poets, from Coler¬ 
idge to Swinburne, even to Stephen Phillips, and including 
Tennyson and Browning, offered them material which was 
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imitation Elizabethan, which 
Drought into being a certain amount of good poetry when 

good poets wrote It, but not good poetic drama. In the hands 
t lesser men such as Sheridan Knowles (who ultimately left 

m P“). Talfourd, Sir Henry Taylor and 

ometimes Tom Taylor, the result was, and is, dreary in the 

C Sood dramatic ideas in these plays, 

ut the characters were given w'ords to speak such as were 

i^ver uttered on sea or land, the authors being under the 

demanded this fustian. Comedy was 
better; the language was appallingly stilted, but some 
such as Lytton*s Money^ had a faint reference to 
1 ^ gbmmerings of an idea; but on the whole the 
which had any success were the diversions of 
rianch^, such farces as Morton’s Box and Cox (from the 

Wu 1 T appalling of Douglas 

J wld, Mark Lemon and Gilbert a Beckett. 

of Tom Taylor is still readable, however; his 

^ speak badly, and he had some notion of dram- 

Boucicault is an interesting figure. He 

permanent value, but he broke down 

\ dead traditions that were cumbering the stage, 

oritnno^iv^” ^ecustom the public to a small degree of 

arf^lii'o bad no ideas to impart. His Irish dramas 

to ^ more important herald of what was 

rathf^T- ^ ^°bertson. His comedies seem to us now 

the obvious; the moral is platitudinous and 

air creaks, but at least he brought a breath of 

what frU ^ theatre, dealt with human beings, and tackled 

iust of his day were talking about. His plays are 

workinty ^ actable, for at last here was a man 

bar#^ neither in an out-worn stage tradition, nor a thread- 

oare literary mode. 

nlav ^ years between Robertson’s last 

Was fnlly^ j brst play of Henry Arthur Jones, which 
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for creating character, is historically more important. The 
Silver King created a furore. Matthew Arnold, who very 
sensibly had not been to the theatre for twenty years, broke 
his habit, sat in the stalls and wrote an astonishingly com¬ 
mendatory report on it. Jones had introduced naturalism; 
it was a bad play, but the people in it spoke as people do 
speak. Naturalism is not all, and there was soon to be a 
rebellion against it, especially in Ireland, but it was just the 
element the drama then needed. Moreover, Jones went on 
to deal with the real problems of real people, who always, 
however, nobly renounce their happiness when Mrs. Grundy 
tells them they ought, a curious state of affairs in a man who 
was always girding at Mrs. Grundy. Shaw hit the nail on 
the head when criticising him: “And now comes the oddity 
of the situation. Mr. Jones, with a wide and clear vision of 
society, is content with theories of it that have really no 
relation to his observation.” He wrote comedy without 
having a comic conception of society. His three best plays 
are The Case of Rebellious Susan^ The Liars^ and Mrs. Dane's 
Defence\ The Dancing Girl is ridiculous, Carnac Sahib full of 
falsity and claptrap, while The Tempter is a ghastly symbolic 
play in still more ghastly blank verse. But whatever his 
defects or his merits, Jones did restore the drama to a place 
of dignity in letters and insisted that the author was a more 
important person in the theatre than the actor-manager. 
He knew the stage w'ell and though he loathed Ibsen, he had 
learnt from Sardou, Scribe and d’Ennery, and thus was in a 
strong position. Pinero can be regarded as his successor. 

Wilde is next in date, but he does not belong to the move¬ 
ment of which Jones and Pinero were the harbingers. His 
only attempt at tragedy, Salome, is a brilliant exercise in 
Maeterlinckian idiom, but is not more than that; his genius 
lay in the direction of farcical comedy of which The 
Importance of Being Earnest is an almost perfect example. His 
world resembles that of Etherege, in which there are no 
values, so that the ridiculous and startling paradoxes can be 
wholly enjoyed as a pyrotechnic display. His great mastery, 
however, is shown in his phrasing, a matter in which all his 
successors except Shaw have been deficient. There he was 
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years earlier, he wrote the comedy of rationalism, but a 
rationalism more and more tinged with the mysticism of 
vitalism, of the Life Force, which, with a number of other 
things, he learnt from Samuel Butler. He is a rationalist 
lured by metaphysics; he cannot bear the idea of a world 
of which he cannot see the purpose: but in the period with 
which we are concerned, the rationalist was uppermost. He 
made it his business to expose the cant and hypocrisy, not 
to mention the muddled thinking, which lay behind most 
of our social assumptions, and he exposed them brilliantly 
owing to his inexhaustible capacity for invention, his sense 
of comedy and fun, and his uncanny knowledge of the stage. 
He is far from being the mountebank and the farceur which 
those who find his criticism unpalatable attempt to make us 
believe. He has always meant what he says with all the 
urgency of his vigorous intellect, and he reinforces his mean¬ 
ing in the prefaces, which are the finest pamphleteering 
since Swift. His plays probably had as much effect on the 
thought of the succeeding generation as the novels of Wells. 
In religion agnostico-mystic, in politics Fabian Socialist, in 
art anti-aesthetic, he stands as the most typical advanced 
product of the Edwardian era. 

Galsworthy was less militant; his plays are pervaded, not 
by the common sense which animates those of Shaw, but 
by a sense of pity and an overwhelming desire for social 
justice. The Silver Box is probably his best play, since there a 
sense of comedy rams the lesson home, but Strife did a good 
deal to humanise the class conflict. It can be objected that 
his plays are too obviously didactic, but that did not prevent 
them from being extremely telling on the stage. Granville- 
Barker was a far greater artist, concerned mainly with the 
conflict between public morality and private morality, which 
he treated in different ways, tentatively but charmingly in 
The Marrying of Ann Leete^ powerfully in Waste^ but most suc¬ 
cessfully and subtly in The Voysey Inheritance. There is blood- 
and-bone sympathy, a faith that life is worth living for its 
own sake in Granville-Barker’s work, that is absent from 
Shaw’s. Mr. Barker, as artist, was always intensely interested 
in production, and, at the time when Gordon Craig was con- 
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entertaining examples of their kind: The Workhouse Ward is 
typical. All three dealt with Irish life, chiefly as it is lived by 
the peasantry. 

A symptom of, and an incentive to, the dramatic revival 
in England was the work done by the repertory theatres, 
particularly those of Manchester and Birmingham; they 
attempted, with some success at the time, to break down the 
vicious tyranny of the “star” actor and actress, and the 
deadening effects of the long run. They did much to en¬ 
courage, not only young playwrights, such as Stanley 
Houghton, but also the poetic drama, and gave opportuni¬ 
ties for presentation to such good work as was being written 
at the time, notably by Lascelles Abercrombie and Gordon 
Bottomley. But the poetic drama movement died; it did not 
tune in with an age of political excitement and social 
struggle, and the War interrupted its use as a stage instru¬ 
ment. At the present day there are signs of a new birth, but 
they do not fall within the scope of this volume. 
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into the art for art’s sake or aesthetic movement, to be re¬ 
placed in its turn by a period of didacticism. Although 
throughout the age under consideration the great writers 
were all opposed to the orthodox economic theories, in the 
realm of social theory the earlier writers w’ere solidly in 
support of the then structure, whereas the later writers were 
determined to alter it. 

One lesson, however, can be drawn from a study of the 
age, if lessons must be drawn from literature; and that is 
that the great writer is always concerned for the quality of 
life as it is lived in his day, and that he is intensely aware of 
the currents of thought and feeling which animate his 
fellows. Unless he deals with the immediate and actual he 
will have nothing to say of an eternal nature. The theatre in 
the nineteenth century, for example, did not begin to live, to 
call forth works of power or beauty until it began to deal 
with what mattered at the moment. There are occasional 
exceptions, especially in the realm of poetry, which can deal 
more directly with the universal and eternal by a profounder 
treatment of the personal; poetry also can give delight more 
directly than any other form. 

There are, however, periods when the actual is too 
strident, too harsh, too uncertain, to allow of that quiet 
gestation which is essential to great works of art; and that 
is why the Edwardian and early Georgian periods, though 
they produced works of great energy, of brilliance even, and 
of impeccable earnestness, seem shallower than those of the 
Victorian period. Great art cannot be produced in an age 
when the artists feel that it is more important to attack the 
crude disharmonies of life than to work upon what is subtler 
and more profound; when they feel that neither the con¬ 
ditions of work, nor the appreciation their work is likely to 
meet writh, make for art. Morris already found it more 
urgent to make socialists than to create works of art. 

Thus in the literature of the present century there is little 
real joy. Now and again we hear a protest against the failure 
of art to produce joy, and some writers in their youth pro- 
\ duced work which aimed at pure delight; but once they saw 
' that life was ugly, they abandoned the attempt. Thus Wells, 
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§7. THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

By Guy Chapman 

T he epoch between 1839 and 1914 is conventionally di¬ 
vided into four periods, corresponding with the movement 
of the price-level. The first period runs to about 1850; it is 
the last decade of a price fall which has been going on since 
1815. The second period, 1850-73, is one of rising prices. 
The third to about 1896 once more shows falling prices, 
while the general trend is upward until 1914. But the divi¬ 
sions are conventional, and not clean cut: elements of one 
survive in the next, and while the years of rising prosperity 
arc marred by crises, the years of decline are relieved by 
short spasms of recovery. Moreover, no generalisation will 
fit the whole of England, let alone the whole United King¬ 
dom. Conditions in one area contradict those in another; 
and while one trade is flourishing, another may appear at the 
point of death. With these reservations, the following pages 
will attempt to show the economic background of the times. 

1839-50 

The fact which was most apparent to the average man in 
the years 1839-42 was the revolt of an exasperated prole¬ 
tariat against intolerable conditions of life, a revolt formu¬ 
lated under the general title of Chartism. He saw, as he 
thought, an insurgent movement of “the masses” (note that 
the words first become part of popi^ar speech in 1837J 
directed to a single objective, the Six I^ints of the Charter, 
which would make them the dominant power in the State. 
What he did not perceive was that the political formula 
covered divergent aims of divergent economic groups, some 
progressive, some reactionary. 
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poorer quarters of the towns, sent a shudder through their 
readers. 

The Chartist movement, although five of its once notorious 
Six Points, are to-day part and parcel of our electoral system, 
failed. By 1848, although a march on London was that year 
staged it once more frightened Whitehall out of its wits, 
and the town houses of the great were barricaded and aban¬ 
doned to the care of the servants. Chartism was dead; it was 
only its corpse which passed along the streets. 

The reasons for the disintegration of the movement are to 
be found in its divergent elements. On the one side were the 
skilled craftsmen of the London Workingmen’s Association, 
and the textile workers of the northern factories. On another 
stood the semi-socialist pioneers of Robert Owen’s New 
Model World, who would find their panacea in the Co¬ 
operative movement. On another were the representatives 
of the obsolescent trades, asking nothing better than to re¬ 
turn to the eighteenth century, the domestic craftsmen, 
handloom weavers and stocking-frame knitters, earning, 
maybe, as low as 4s. 6d. or 5s. a week a family, doomed to 
vanish from the economic field. Or, other reactionaries, the 
disciples of Cobbett, who looked to refound an idyllic patri¬ 
archal peasant society. Such were some of the diverse ele¬ 
ments temporarily allied in a movement of the working 
classes as a whole. 

Alone this diversity of aim would not have caused the 
failure. But after 1844 conditions changed. The boom in the 
new-fangled railways relieved the pressure of unemployment; 
skilled and unskilled labour was in demand. Some pro^essive 
groups abandoned politics for self-improvement in the 
Mechanics’ Institutes, while others involved themselves in 
the more material Ten Hour Movement. Both deserted the 
adherents of a bygone age to political disappointment and 
slow death. 

Moreover, at least some sections were distracted by 
preachers no less vociferous and infinitely more materialist 
than the leaders of the Chartists. The Anti-Corn Law 
League, under Cobden and Bright, from 1838—46, the date 
of the Repeal of the Com Laws, was at least as energetic in 
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In the boroughs incompetence reigned beside corrup¬ 
tion. The Report on Municipal Corporations of 1835 reads 
like a hilarious nightmare. With towns rapidly growing 
(Leeds, for instance, trebled its population between 1801 
and 1841), without water, without drainage (sewers were 
still controlled by an act of Henry VIII, which contemplated 
only surface drainage), without lighting, paving, or police, 
with duties divided between various ad hoc committees, with 
rising death-rates (e.g. Glasgow, per 1,000: 1821, 28; 1838, 
38; 1843, 48) there was no exaggeration in Chadwick’s com¬ 
parison of their state to that of “an encamped horde or an 
undisciplined soldiery”. Mr. Boffin’s dust-heaps had their 
counterparts in every city; and the Royal Borough of Wind¬ 
sor was found by the inspector “the worst beyond all com¬ 
parison”. From 1835 to 1854, under the energy of Chadwick 
and his aides, England and Scotland were shaken, reproved, 
dusted and washed. Volumes of reports were issued, com¬ 
mittees formed, Acts passed. The Bentham principles, 
classification, centralisation, specialisation and inspectability, 
were forcibly introduced in spite of the ingeminations of 
vested interests, in the face of the criticisms of Mr. Podsnap 
(“I knew it. Centralisation! No, sir. Never with my consent. 
Not English!”) and of Toulmin Smith. 

Further, Benthamism, coupled with Cabinet necessity, 
led to the reorganisation of the Civil Service in the fifties 
and sixties, the civil service which had been the squirrel’s 
hoard of Privilege, in which a Grenville could find sinecures 
for thirty-eight dependants, including two maiden aunts. 

Finally, the binding together of England and Scotland 
into a single economic unit was completed by the railways. 
It must be remembered that in 1840, owing to slowness of 
transport, local markets are on the whole still predominant, 
that different weights and measures survived in different 
areas, and in spite of the freedom of trade, trade was still 
hampered by tradition. The railway began to open ^ 
countryside which had depended on roads, “nationalised 
too late to retard steam, on canals, slow and subject tointe^ 
nccine rivalry, and on coast-wise trading vessels. The rapid 
extension of the railway in the forties broke down provincial- 
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and Huxley shocked the faithful, Whitworth was tracing his 
way towards standardisation and the perfection of machine 
tools, Armstrong was developing hydraulic machinery and 
the rifled bore, Bessemer, Siemens and Gilchrist Thomas 
were experimenting in the production of cheap steel. The 
telegraph, the potentialities of which were scarcely discussed 
in 1851, became of such social importance that in 1870 the 
Government, in spite of laissez-faire^ acquired control. There 
followed the deep-sea cable, at first a failure owing to im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the ocean-bed, but pushed on furiously 
after the Indian Mutiny. The system of domestic industry 
was safely liquidated; handicrafts died year by year; the 
labour-saving machine, the time- and cost-cutting factory 
were now permanent features of the economic landscape. 

While the population of England rose from 18 millions 
in 1851 to 32 J millions in 1901, the numbers of employed in 
various industries changed too. Makers of lace, linen and 
silk fell away rapidly, while coal miners trebled, those em¬ 
ployed in iron and steel doubled, in machine-making and 
ship-building nearly quadrupled. The exports of the United 
Kingdom were expanding at a pace hitherto unknown and 
not to be known again. The value of exports more than 
doubled between 1855 so too did imports. 

Average imports of cotton rose from 9.2 million cwts. to 
13.6; of wool from 118 million lbs. to 307: the output of coal 
climbed from 66.1 million tons to 120.7; of pig-iron from 3.5 
millions to 6.4. 

It was prodigious, amazing. The prosperity was obvious; 
and the pace was too good for the average man to inquire. 
True, there were uncomfortable matters, which obtruded 
themselves, the prisons, the asylums, the coffin-ships, which 
furnished backgrounds to Charles Reade. There were the 
curiosities of City finance, the crisis of 1857, the Overend 
and Gurney scandal of 1866, the perpetual and unsavoury 
bankruptcies, odd little episodes such as that in which the 
financial editor of The Times became involved in the meshes 
of “Baron” Grant, and the Thunderer found itself the cats- 
paw of a shady financier. In so golden an age, these things 
passed, censured, but rarely amended. Free trade and light 
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taxation were the mots d'ordre, and only “the Cassandras of 
“ohtical Economy” sounded occasional warnings. 

Even Labour had become almost tranquil. The Unions, 
^°^y^^^^S*t*niised, were re-forming. The Associated Society 
of Engineers, founded in 1851, with a hierarchy of ofiicials, 
became the new model; and the other skilled trades followed 

first wave of panic, employers found lliat 
they were very different metal from Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
that their leaders were well-informed, well-disciplined and 
full of the tact des choses possibles^ who prevented more strikes 
than they promoted, and who had accepted the economic 
system as it stood. Their behaviour paved the way for their 
^adual recognition; and the election of working men to 
P^liament set the seal on the respectability of organised 

_ The Unions were, however, no more than a small propor¬ 
tion of the workers. Outside their ranks lay millions of parti¬ 
ally or wholly unorganised workers, in textiles, in the mines, 
on the docks and in the factories, the sweeping children, the 
t^fiors, furriers and sempstresses, the match girls. 
When they struck, their strikes were broken in detail. Their 
itime was not yet, and they subsisted darkly and violently in 
jthe slums of the cities, which for all Chadwick’s battles were 
jStill squalid and insanitary. One may note the rise of the 

between 1851 and 1871, and perceive little 
jdifference between the picture painted by Engels in 184*^ 

/ and that by Taine in 1869. 

In the country, agriculture, in spite of the prophecies of 
oentinck and Disraeli, had taken a new lease of life. The 
Eepeal of the Com Laws had not hurt, but released, the 
Jailer to experiment with new crops and new methods. 

I he impetus given to industry after 1844, and the consequent 
nse in wages had increased the demand for food-stuffs, while 
the railways brought them more easily to the townsman’s 
door. Agriculture flourished as it had not done since Water¬ 
loo. Nor did it fear rivals. From 1851 to 1871, war, or its 
rumours, kept Europe, still the world granary, from compe¬ 
tition. It is the Indian Summer of the great landlord, who, 
tintil the passing of the Ballot Act, could suspend over 
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Radical-minded tenants the threat of eviction. In the now 
settled hierarchy of landlord, tenant and landless labourer, 
the last alone got little benefit from the rising prosperity. 
With wages at ten or twelve shillings a week, and the bye- 
industries as good as dead, he had no hopes as his grand¬ 
father had had, of himself becoming a farmer. The energetic 
migrated or emigrated; the rural population fell from twenty 
to ten per cent of the whole between 1831 and 1871. The 
more inert remained docile until 1870, when Joseph Arch 
founded the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. But Arch was 
fifteen years too late. 

It was a fat age, during which the deeper social problems 
seemed almost to have been solved; and the novelists ignored 
them. To Meredith and Trollope the social scene is shut off 
below the upper middle class, although the Shaftesburys and 
Kingsleys are still fighting for the oppressed. 

Only a few had misgivings. While Arnold denounced the 
Philistine, more materially-minded men caught some vision 
of the future at the Exhibition of 1867. The foreigner was 
coming along at a great pace; indeed in some lines he had 
already outstripped this country and threatened our supre¬ 
macy. But their warnings fell on deaf ears. In 187L 
Times leader-writer said: “We can look at the present with 
undisturbed satisfaction. . . . Turn where we may we find in 
our commerce no traces of decadence.” 

iii. 1873-96 

The economic frost which stole over England after 1873, 
and persisted with minor relaxations until the end of the 
nineties was once known as the Great Depression. But except 
for the fall in prices and save in a few industries, it is doubtful 
if the name is appropriate. It might be nearer the mark to call 
it the age of Imperial Transformation. 

For one thing, even in the most desperate periods, produc¬ 
tion on the whole was rising. If the output of iron rose no 
more than fourteen per cent, steel increased from half a 
million tons to over three million, while coal passed from an 
average 120 million tons to 180 millions. In textiles, too, the 
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consumption of botli wool and cotton went up by fifty pc,- 

hig^"feverof‘r8L’’vef and sank from the 

upward turn, saS to a'stiU Wer lidioVsBeT 

succeeded by .^funhet 

i8q^-6 P°r"u nineteenth century. i,t 

interested L v eighties, a House of Commons, 

• a ^ '"''“‘='■5, could resist no longer the corn- 

heavv for ^ Commission produced three 

tetffand ac " ^epression^in Trade and 

the natiLa^lu inter another inquired into 

me national failure tn technical education. 

have been able? "<=bulous. Later comers 

had enioved ""T ‘''‘"'‘.''’y- England for half a century 

had paitiLb/ n ”r’Td°n^ position over other nations. She 
the D^ofts industrial structure, and, out of 

coumriec °tn her exports, she had exported it to other 

brains Whh 'the' ’"r =>d“P‘«bi'i‘y. <=nergy and 

United Smrec resumption of peace, Europe and the 
exDort competition. Whereas England’s 

had h were scarcely higher in 1895-9 than they 

fifty Der^re'? ^'^’''"“ny’s had increased by over 

per-cent ’ U.S.A. by more than 120 

iroI*'a^d'?°‘'‘ and their concomitants of railway 

eve^ wol! 1?'"°^''“ finished. And what was to some 
UD of vi/rd’ new overseas countries, through the opening 
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ruDteipc^I! unbroken soil. In England rents dropped; bank- 
UD tho ct hy the thousand. East Anglia nearly gave 

fuggle and went back to wilderness. But the farmer 
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was not defeated. He wrested power from the landlord, and 
readapted himself to the changed conditions, to the growing 
demands of urban markets for milk, fruit, eggs, vegetables 
and flowers, the stand-by of the small-scale farmer. The par¬ 
tial solution was at the expense of the labourer. It was no 
sudden madness that raised the emigration figure for this 
group from a normal 10,000 to 14,000 in 1883—4—5> to 21,000 

in 1886, and to 30,000 in 1887-8. 

The troubles of agriculture do not weigh heavily on an 
urban society, to whom the farmer’s complaints are a stand¬ 
ing joke. More important appeared the complaints of in¬ 
vestors. Yet, as Mr. Beales has pointed out, the pessimism was 
overdone.^ Many industries were flourishing; and Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was able to show that the 
most striking phenomenon was the increase in the number of 
incomes between £150 £ 5 ^^ ^ year. Capital was be¬ 

coming more diffused. The middle classes were slowly, un- 
restingly, unhastily, accumulating wealth; and Samuel 
Smiles’s Self-Help and Thrift remained in constant demand. 

The Englishman, in his inner consciousness, is practical, 
if not far-sighted. The owner of capital is always seelang a 
more advantageous line of investment; it is, after all, nis 
speciality. The English had once possessed an empire, and 
had lost a great part of it. The pain of that loss they had dis¬ 
guised by a disbelief in colonies. Now in their believed ex¬ 
tremity, they turned back to the scattered pieces of the world 
they owned, and began to reknit them and to extend their 
boundaries. In the last thirty years of the century, the new 
British Empire was formed. India was by now largely con¬ 
trolled; but in those thirty years many other areas were 
acQuired. In 1880 our possessions in Africa with the exception 
of Cape Colony, were negligible. By 1914, they had swollen 
to million square miles. Malaya was federated and 
effectively protected. Capital was poured into Australia, 
Canada and India. To amend an old catchword, the Flag 
followed Trade”—of a kind. And with the extension of the 
Empire, a new mystique came to life. “The White Man s 

>H. L. Beales, "The Great Depression’*. Eco. History Review, Oct. 
1935 - 
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Whereas^‘P**"S> became a moral duty. 
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iv. 1896-1914 
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nineteenth century show an ostentation of wealth and a 
vulgarity unknown since the days of James I. 

But there were waking two movements which misgave 
critical observers. The first was the women’s suffrage move¬ 
ment, the full implications of which would not be seen until 
after the War of 1914-8. The other had been apparent 
before the end of the eighties. As is usual, during the decline 
of prices after 1873, the value of real wages rose for those 
who remained in employment, while the uneven spread ot 
the depression meant that unemployment, except in one 
year, 1879, was not general during the early years. Unem¬ 
ployment did not begin to be felt severely until the middle 
of the eighties (it is significant that the titular designation, 
“the unemployed”, appears for the first time in 1886), but 
during the whole of that decade a new insurgence was fer¬ 
menting among the workers. It has been suggested that the 
responsibility for this awakening is due to Henry George s 
Progress and Poverty, published in 1880. But all revolts have 
a background of real discontent, usually inarticulate, betore 
any movement takes place. People are indifferent to propa¬ 
ganda which does not touch their interests; and those who 
talk most glibly of agitation forget that agitation is ^ly 
effective when indifference has prepared the ground. Ihe 
background of the resurgence of Labour in 1889 may be 
found in the composition of the working class as a whole. 
The Unions were few, autocratic and restrictive, representing 
only the skilled workers (and perhaps not more than some 
thirty-five per cent of them) interested mainly in maintain¬ 
ing their wages by their exclusiveness. On the other hand, as 
mechanisation improved, the half-skilled workers of the 
forties and fifties were degenerating into quarter-skilj^d, 
lower grade, in whom the T.U.C. had little interest. The^ 
igroups were thus least able to resist wage-cuts which in^dustry 
Ifter industry enforced as the depression deepened. 1 hrougn 

jthe eighties discontent was simniering. It 
^ery apparent. Gissing perceived U, and certain ^ntelkctuals 
: Morris, for one, trying to do for ‘he craftsman what CobbeU 
had tried to do for the peasant. Even the Socialists a 

: Fabians seem not very aware of the approaching storm- 
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began with a small and successful strike of the London match 
girls in 1888, but it was the impressive Dockers’ Strike of 
1889 which struck the public imagination. From that year 
Trade Unionism took on new life. Something of the Chartists’ 
spirit flared up. New unions were formed; old unions 
increased their membership. In 1892, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party was formed. Members independent of the 
older political parties began to get into Parliament. Labour 
for the first time became a comparatively organised active 
party with a programme. 

If, however, we look at the price-level during the next 
twenty years, we find it unsteadily rising, while real wages 
remained stationary: and it may be taken that, between 
1900 and 1914, the average worker found himself not better 
but worse off. To this uneven discontent, which stings the 
worker as his particular industry suffers from increased com¬ 
petition, may be added the general uneasiness which pre¬ 
vailed from 1908 (the year of Aehrenthal’s diplomatic coup~ 
^-main in Bosnia), the tension induced by the Irish question, 
by the House of Lords imbroglio, and by the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement. To these stresses should also be added 
the somewhat unwise counter-attack of the judicial bench 
on the Trade Unions through the Taff Vale and Osborne 
judgments. The last few years before the War are marked by 
successive large scale strikes of railwaymen, of dockers, of 
miners. The pace set by the rapid accumulation of capital, 
(and consequent higher capitalisation), by the upper and 
middle classes was rendering more acute the strain between 
the secure and insecure groups. In 1914 Labour, to use a too 
general term, was approaching the zenith of its power. The 
outbreak of war may or may not have forestalled a sharper 
encounter than any earlier battle. Although it is as yet too 
early to judge, it may have marked the end of the historical 
period of Labour. 

The development of our present civilisation has been 
through the growth of innumerable invisible seeds, broad¬ 
cast with no prevision of their future. By 1914, the machine 
had become not only the tool, but also the master. Looking 
back less than a century, we see the difficulty of disciplining 
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